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PREFACE. 



rpO that large, appreciative and generous Public, to 
-*- whose pleasure and profit, we shall ever strive to 
minister, and whose wants, varied and numerous as they 
are, we hope to be able more and more to satisfy, we 
would express our thanks for the high degree of favor 
accorded us in the past, and say, in presenting Number 
Three of The Elocutionist's Annual, that we have 
endeavored to answer every request and respond to every 
suggestion bearing upon the compilation of this series 
of choice selections. 

If each Number contains a few of the old, standard 
and &miliar pieces, it is because a collection such as we 
propose would be incomplete without them. This volume, 
however, will be found to contain a larger number of new 
selections. 

While we have sought to furnish, as heretofore, exer- 
cises in pathos, eloquence, tragedy and humor, and en- 
deavored to meet every possible circumstance in which 
a "piece" might be needed, we have given the fireside 

a special place in this Number. 
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6 PREFACE. 

In such selections as " Laughing in Meetin'," " Good* 
night, Papa," "Jack and Gill," etc., — selections whose 
merit does not depend so largely upon the manner of de- 
livery, — we believe, we have furnished a high order of 
entertainment for the thousands of homes into which our 
humble work may enter. 

The limits of each volume will not allow a wide range 
of pieces under each of the many topics and occasions 
which we endeavor to represent, but we believe the com- 
bined Numbers, One, Two and Three, will afford a 
richer choice and greater diversity than are commonly 
found within the same number of pages. 

With sincerest thanks to the many friends who have 
manifested their interest in our " annual sheaf," either 
by furnishing or suggesting selections or topics, we submit 
the present volume, hoping it may prove no less worthy 
of favor than those which have preceded it. 

J. W. Shoemaker. 

Philadelphia, 

January 1, 1875. 
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mJMBER 3. 



THE CLOSING YEAR. 



)T^IS midnight's holy hour, — and silence now 
-L Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling — 't is the knell 
Of the departed year. Ko funeral train 
Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood. 
With melancholy light, the moon-beams rest 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven. 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, — 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's solemn fom^ 
And Winter with his aged locks, — and breathe. 
In mournful cadences that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. 

'T is a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the hearty a specter diid, 

9 
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10 THE elocutionist's ANNUAL. 

Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 

Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have passed away, 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That specter lifts 

The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 

And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatters dead fioweni 

O'er what has passed to nothingness. ' 

The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow. 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful, — 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, — and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous, — and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

It passed o'er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day, — and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass. 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and moldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
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Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe I — ^what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity ? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of tKe northern hurricane. 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home, 
Furls his broad nfrings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag, — but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushfng pinions. 

Revolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions a'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations, — and the yerj stars. 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths. 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void : yet Time- 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career. 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
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To sit and muse, like other conquerors. 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

Geo. D. PbenticEi 



CHEISTMAS HYMN. 



CALM on the listening ear of night 
Come heaven's melodious strains, 
Where wild Judaea stretches fer 
Her silver-mantled plains. 

Celestial choirs from courts above 

Shed sacred glories there ; 
And angels with their sparkling harps 

Make music on the air. 

The answering hills of Palestine 

Send back a glad reply ; 
And greet, from all their holy heights. 

The Dayspring from on high. 

On the blue depths of Galilee 

There comes a holier calm, 
And Sharon waves, in solemn praise. 

Her silent groves of palm. 

Glory to God ! the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring ; 

Peace to the earth — good-will to men. 
From Heaven's Eternal King. 

Light on thy hills, Jerusalem ! 

The Saviour now is born ! 
And bright on Bethlehem's joyous plains 

Breaks the first Christmas morn. — Seab». 
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NX7MBER THREE* 1} 

PULPIT ORATORY. 



a^HE daily work of the pulpit is not to convince th# 
- judgment, but to touch the heart. We all know it 
is our duty to love our Creator and serve him, but the 
aim is to make mankind do it. It is not enough to 
convert our belief to Christianity, but to turn our souls 
towards God. Therefore the preacher will find in th* 
armory of the feelings the weapons with which to defend 
against sin, ass^i Satan and achieve the victory, the 
fruits of which shall never perish. And oh, how infinite 
the variety, how inexhaustible the resources, of this 
armory ! how irresistible the weapons, when grasped by 
the hand of a master ! 

Every passion of the human heart, every sentiment 
that sways the soul, every action or character in the vas( 
realms of history or the boundless world about us, th« 
preacher can summon obedient to his command. He 
can paint in vivid colors the last hours of the just man— 
all his temptations and trials over, he smilingly sinks to 
sleep, to awake amid the glories of the eternal mom. 
He can tell the pampered man of ill-gotten gold that 
the hour draws nigh when he shall feel the cold and 
clammy hand of Death, and that all his wealth cannot 
buy him from the worm. He can drag before his 
hearers the slimy hypocrite, tear from his heart his 
secret crimes and expose his damnable villainy to the 
gaze of all. He can appeal to the purest promptings of 
the Christian heart, the love of God and hatred of sin. 
He can depict the stupendous and appalling truth that 
the Saviour from the highest throne in- heaven descended, 
and here, on earth, assumed the form of fallen man, and 
for us died on the cross like a malefactor. He can 
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startle and awe-strike his hearers as he descants on this 
terrible justice of the Almighty in hurling from heaven 
Lucifer and his apostate legions; in letting loose the 
mighty waters until they swallowed the wide earth and 
every living thing, burying the highest mountains in the 
•Universal deluge, shadows of the coming of that awful 
day for which all other days are made. He can roll 
back the sky as a scroll, and, ascending to heaven, pic- 
ture its ecstatic joys, where seraphic voices tuned in 
celestial harmony sing their canticles of praise. He can 
dive into the depths of hell and describe the howling and 
guashiug of teeth of the damned, chained in its flaming 
caverns, ever burning yet never consumed. He can, in a 
word, in imagination, assume the sublime attributes of 
the Deity, and, as the Supreme Mercy and Goodness, 
make tears of contrition start and stream from every eye ; 
or, armed with the dread prerogatives of the Inexorable 
Judge, with the lightning of his wrath strike unre- 
pentant souls until sinners sink on their knees and quail 
as Felix quailed before St. Paul.— Daniel Dougherty. 



SEVEN AGES OF MAK. 



Afl You Like It. — Act II. Scene VII. 

ALL the world 's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
Then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
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Unwillingly to school ; and then, the lover, 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow ; then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard» 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking .the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth; and then, the justice^ 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippery pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Shakspeabe. 



KIT CAESON'S RIDE. 



EUN ? Now you bet you ; I rather guess so. 
But he 's blind as a badger. Whoa, Pach6, boy, 
whoa, 
tTo, you would n't think so to look at his eyes. 
But he is badger blind, and it happened this wise: 

We lay low in the grass on the broad plain level*. 
Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown bride. 
* Forty Ml miles if a foot to ride, 
forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 
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16 THE elocutionist's ANNUAL. 

Of red Camanches are hpt on the track 

When once they strike it. Let the sun go down 

Soon, very soon," muttered bearded old Revels, 

As he peered at the sun lying low on his back, 

Holding &st to his lasso ; then he jerked at his steed, 

And sprang to his feet, and glanced swiftly around, 

And then dropped, as if shot, with his ear to the ground-* 

Then again to his feet and to me, to my bride, 

While his eyes were like fire, his face like a shroud, 

His form like a king, and his beard like a cloud. 

And his voice loud and shrill, as if blown from a reed—* 

" Pull, pull in your lassos, and bridle to steed. 

And speed, if ever for life you would speed ; 

And ride for your lives, for your lives you must ride. 

For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire ; 

And feet of wild horses hard flying before, 

I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore ; 

While the buffalo come like the surge of the sea. 

Driven far by the flame, driving last on us three 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms in his ire.'* 

We drew in the lassos, seized saddle and rein. 
Threw them on, sinched them on, sinched them over agal% 
And again drew the girth, cast aside the macheer, 
Cut away tapidaros, loosed the sash from its fold, 
Cast aside the catenas red and spangled with gold, 
And gold-mounted Colt's, true companions for years ; 
Cast the silken scrapes to the wind in a breath, 
And so bared to the skin sprang all haste to the horsey 
As bare as when born, as when new from the hand 
Of God, without word, or one word of command. 
Turned head to the Brazos in a red race with death, 
Turned head to the Brazos with a breath in the hair 
Blowing hot from a king leaving death in his course; 
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Turned head to the Brazos with a sound in the air 
Like the rush of an army, and a flash in the eye 
Of a red wall of fire reaching up to the sky, 
Stretching fierce in pursuit of a black rolling sea 
Rushing fiist upon us as the wind sweeping free 
And afar jfrom the desert, blew hollow and hoarse. 

Not a word, not a wail from a lip was let fall, 

Not a kiss from my bride, not a look or low call 

Of love-note or courage, but on o'er the plain 

Bo steady and still, leaning low to the mane. 

With the heel to the flank and the hand to the rein, 

Eode we on, rode we three, rode we nose and gray nose, 

Beaching long, breathing loud, like a creviced wind blowsj 

Yet we broke not a whisper, we breathed not a prayer, 

There was work to be done, there was death in the air, 

And the chance was as one to a thousand for all. 

Gray nose to gray nose and each steady mustang 
Stretched neck and stretched nerve till the arid earth 

rang, 
And the foam from the flank and the croup and the neck 
Flew around like the spray on a storm-driven deck. 
Twenty miles I thirty miles ! — a dim distant speck- 
Then a long reaching line, and the Brazos in sight, 
And I rose in my seat with a shout of delight. 
I stood in my stirrup and looked to my right. 
But Revels waa gone ; I glanced by my shoulder 
And saw his horse stagger ; I saw his head drooping 
Hard on his breast, and his naked breast stooping 
Low down to the mane as so swifter and bolder 
Ran reaching out for us the red-footed fire. 
To right and to left the black buffalo came, 
A terrible surf on a red sea of flame 
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Bushing on in the rear, reaching high, reaching higher^ 
And he rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull. 
The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane full 
Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with desire . 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 
And unearthly, and up through its lowering cloud 
Came the flash of his eyes like a half-hidden fire. 
While his keen crooked horns through the storm of hii 

mane 
Like black lances lifted and lifted again ; 
And I looked but this once, for the fire licked through. 
And he fell and was lost, as we rode two and two. 

I looked to my left, then, and nose, neck, and shoulder 
Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my thighs ; 
And up through the black blowing vail of her hair 
Did beam full in mine her two marvelous eyes 
With a longing and love, yet a look of desj)air, 
And a pity for me, as she felt the smoke fold her, 
And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 
Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 
To and fro and unsteady, and all the neck's swell 
Did subside and recede and the nerves fiiU as dead. 
Then she saw sturdy Pach^ still lorded his head, 
With a look of delight, for this Pach6, yoii see, 
Was her fiither's, and once at the South Santa ¥6 
Had won a whole herd, sweeping everything down 
In a race where the world came to run for the crown ; 
And so when I won the true heart of my bride— 
My neighbor's and deadliest enemy's child. 
And child of the kingly war-chief of his tribe — 
She brought me this steed to the border the night 
She met Revels and me in her perilous flight 
From the lodge of the chief to the north Brazos side; 
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And said, so half guessing of ill as she smiled, ^ 

As if jesting, that I, and I only, should ride 

The fleet-footed Pach^, so if kin should pursue 

I should surely escape without other ado 

Than to ride, without blood, to the north Brazos side, 

And await her, and wait till the next hollow moon 

Hung her horn in the palms, when surely and soon 

And swift she would join me, and all would be well 

Without bloodshed or word. And now, as she fell 

From the front, and went down in the ocean of fire, 

The last that I saw was a look of delight 

That I should escape — a love — a desire — - 

Yet never a word, not a look of appeal. 

Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand or stay heel 

One instant for her in my terrible flight. 

, Then the rushing of fire around me and under, 
And the howling of beasts and a sound as of thunder — 
Beasts burning and blind and forced onward and over. 
As the passionate flame reached around them and wov* 

her 
Hands in their hair, and kissed hot till they died — 
Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan. 
As a sea heart-broken on the hard brown stone. 
And into the Brazos-^I rode all alone — 
All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 
An5 blind and* bare and burnt to the skin. 
Then, just as the terrible sea came in 
And tumbled its thousands hot into the tide, 
Till the tide blocked up and the swift stream brimmed 
In eddies, we struck on the opposite side. 

Sell Pach6, — ^blind Pach^? Now, mister, look here. 
You have slept in my tent and partook of my cheer . 

2 
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Many days, many days, on this rugged frontier, 
For the ways they were rough and Camanches were near; 
But you 'd better pack up, sir ! that tent is too small 
For us two after this I has an old mountaineer. 
Do you bookmen believe, got no tum-tum at all ? 
Sell Pach6 ? You buy him I A bag full of gold ! 
You show him ! Tell of him the tale I have told ! 
Why, he bore me through fire, and is blind, and is old I 
Now pack up your papers and get up and spin, 
And never look back. Blast you and your tin I 

Joaquin Miller. 



A WELCOME TO SUMMER. 



THE Summer has come ! oh the summer has come ! 
The roses are blooming, the honey-bees hum ; 
I hear the birds sing. 
And I see a bright wing 
Flash down by my window where trumpet-vines clings 
I see the. bird sipping the bright dew which fell 
Last night in the cup of each scarlet-hued bell ; 
He gives me a glance of his saucy black eye. 
As if he would ask, " Do n't you wish you could fly?** 

The Summer is here ! oh the Summer is here I 
Full-freighted with beauty, the queen of the year; 

And all her gay band 

With bountiful hand 
Fling flowers and foliage over the land. 
The knobby old orchard 's a forest of bloom, 
Its perfume comes wafting and fills all the room ; 
And the crooked brown apple-boughs joyously swaj 
Broad arms of welcome, embracing the day. 
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The meadows are shining with jewels and gems, 
Quivering blossoms on tremulous stems ; 

The bright cups swing, 

And the tiny bells ring, 
Welcome to Summer in every thing ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, flowers and trees I 
Welcome her, welcome her, streamlet and breeze I 
Warble, ye woodland birds — honey-bees, hum 1 
Bummer is here at last ! Summer has come I 



LAUGHING IN MEETIN'. 

This fB perhaps the most mirth-proToking of the author^s popular Old Town 
Stories. Sam Lawson is a fine type of a rustic, do-nothing Yankee philosophes. 
A longHlrawn tone, somewhat nasal, may suggest the style of rendering. 

WE were in disgrace, we boys, and the reason of it 
was this : we had laughed out in meeting time ! 
To be sure, the occasion was a trying one, even to more 
disciplined nerves. Parson Lothrop had exchanged pul- 
pits with Parson Summeral, of North Wearem. Now, 
Parson Summeral was a man in the very outset likely to 
provoke the risibles of unspiritualized juveniles. He was 
a thin, wiry, frisky little man, in a powdered white wig, 
black tights, and silk stockings, with bright knee-buckles 
and shoe-buckles, with round, dark, snapping eyes, and 
a curious, high, cracked, squeaking voice, the very first 
tones of which made all the children stare and giggle. 
The news that Parson Summeral was going to preach in 
our village spread abroad among us as a prelude to 
«omething funny. It had a flavor like the charm of 
circus-acting ; and on the Sunday morning of our story 
we went to the house of God in a very hilarious state, all 
lesdy to set ofl* in a laugh on the slightest provocation* 
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The occasion was not long wanting. Parson Lothrop 
had a favorite dog yclept Trip, whose behavior in meet* 
ing was victoriously far from that edifying pattern which 
befits a mmister's dog on Sunday. Trip was a nervous 
dog, and a dog that never could be taught to conceal his 
emotions or to respect conventionalities. If any thing 
about the performance in the singers' seat did not please 
him, he was apt to express himself in a lugubrious howl. 
If the sermon was longer than suited him, he would gape 
with such a loud creak of his jaws as would arouse every 
body's attention. If the flies disturbed his afternoon's 
nap, he would give sudden snarls or snaps ; or if any 
thing troubled his dreams, he would bark out in his sleep 
in a manner not only to dispel his own slumbers, but 
those of certain worthy deacons and old ladies, whose 
sanctuary repose was thereby sorely broken and troubled. 
For all these reasons, Madam Lothrop had been forced^ 
as a general thing, to deny Trip the usual sanctuary 
privileges of good 'family dogs in that age, and shut him 
up on Sundays to private meditation. Trip, of course, 
was only the more set on attendance, and would hide 
behind doors, jump out of windows, sneak through by- 
ways and alleys, and lie hid till the second bell had done 
tolling, when suddenly he would appear in the broad 
aisle, innocent and happy, and take his seat as com« 
posedly as any member of the congregation. 

Imagine us youngsters on the qui vive with excitement 
at seeing Parson Summeral frisk up into the pulpit with 
aU the vivacity of a black grasshopper. We looked at 
each other and giggled very cautiously, with due respect 
to Aunt Lois's sharp observation. 

At first there was only a mild, quiet simmering of 
S^SE^^y compressed decorously within the bounds of pro* 
priety, and we pulsed our muscles up with stringent 
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resolution whenever we caught the apprehensive eye of 
our elders. 

But when, directly after the closing notes of the tolling 
second bell, Master Trip walked gravely up the front 
aisla, and, seating himself squarely in front of the pulpit, 
raised his nose with a critical air toward the scene of the 
forthcoming performance, it was too much for us — the 
repression was almost convulsive. Trip wore an alert, 
attentive air, befitting a sound, orthodox dog, who smells 
a possible heresy, and deems it his duty to watch the 
performance narrowly. 

Evidently he felt called upon to see who and what 
were to occupy that pulpit in his master's absence. 

Up rose Parson Summeral, and up went IVip's nose, 
vibrating with intense attention. 

The parson began in his high, cracked voice to intone 
the hymn, " Sing to the Lord aloud," when Trip broke 
into a dismal howl. 

The parson went on to give directions to the deacon 
in the same voice in which he had been reading, so that 
the whole effect of the performance was somewhat as 
follows : 

' Sing to the Lord aloud. 

(Please to turn out that dog,) 

And make a joyfUl noise. 

The dog was turned out, and the choir did their best 
to make a joyful noise, but we boys were upset for the 
day, delivered over to the temptations of Satan, and 
plunged in waves and billows of hysterical giggle, from 
which neither winks nor frowns from Aunt Lois, nor the 
awful fear of the tithing-man, nor the comforting bits of 
fennel and orange-peel passed us by grandmother, could 
recover us. 
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Every body felt, to be sure, that here wa« a trial that 
called for some indulgence. Hard faces, even among 
the stoniest saints, betrayed a transient quiver of the 
risible muscles ; old ladies put up their fans ; youths and 
maidens in the singers' seat laughed outright ; and foi 
the moment a general snicker among the children waft 
pardoned. But I was one of that luckless kind whose 
nerves, once set in vibration, could not be composed. 
When the reign of gravity and decorum had returned, 
Harry and I sat by each other, shaking with suppressed 
laughter. Every thing in the subsequent exercises took 
a funny turn, and in the long prayer, when every body 
else was still and decorous, the whole scene came over 
Me with such overpowering force that I exploded with 
mughter, and had to be taken out of meeting and 
marched home by Aunt Lois as a convicted criminal. 
What especially moved her indignation was, that the 
more she rebuked and upbraided the more I laughed, 
till the tears rolled down my cheeks— which Aunt Lois 
construed into willful disrespect to her authority, and 
resented accordingly. 

By Sunday evening, as we gathered around the- fire, 
the reaction from undue gayety to sobriety had taken 
place, and we were in a pensive and penitent state. 
Grandmother was gracious and forgiving, but Aunt Lois 
Btill preserved that frosty air of reprobation which she 
held to be a salutary means of quickening our con- 
sciences for the future. It was, therefore, with unusual 
delight that we saw our old friend Sam come in and set 
himself quietly down on the block in the chimney cor- 
ner. With Sam we felt assured of indulgence and 
patronage, for, though always rigidly moral and instruc- 
tive in his turn of mind, he had that fellow-feeling for 
transgressors which is characteristic of the loose-jointed, 
easy-going style of his individuality. 
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**Lordy massy, boys — ^yis," said Sam, virtuously, in 
riew of some of Aunt Lois's thrusts, " ye ought never to 
laugh right out up iu meetin' ; that are *s so, but then 
there is times when the best on us gets took down. We 
gets took unawares, ye see — even ministers does. Yis, 
natur will git the upper hand afore they know it." 
\ " Why, Sam, ministers do n*t ever laugh in meetin', 
do they?" 

We put the question with wide eyes. Such a supposi- 
tion bordered on profanity, we thought ; it was approach- 
ing the sin of Uzzah, who unwarily touched the ark of 
the Lord. 

" Laws, yes. Why, hav n't you never heard how there 
was a council held to try Parson Morrell for laughin' 
»ut in prayer- time ? " 

"Laiighin' in prayer-time!" we both repeated, with 
Uplifted hands and eyes. 

My grandfather's mild face became luminous with a 
suppressed smile, which brightened it as the moon does a 
cloud, but he said nothing. 

"Yes, yes," said my grandmother, "that affair did 
make a dreadful scandal iu the time on 't. But Parson 
Morrell was a good man, and I 'm glad the council was n't 
hard on him." 

" Wal," said Sam Lawson, " after all, it was more Ike 
Babbitt's fiault than 't was any body's. Ye see, Ike was 
allers for gettin' what he could out o' the town, and he 
would feed his sheep on the meetin'-house green. Somet' 
how or other Ike's fences allers contrived to give out, 
come Sunday, and up would come his sheep, and Ike 
was too pious to drive 'em back, Sunday, and so there 
tl)ey was. He was talked to enough about it, 'cause, ye 
•ee, to have sheep and lambs a ba-a-n' and a blatin' all 
prayer and sermon time wa'n't the thing. 'Member, 
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that are old meetin'-house up to the north end, down 
under Blueberry Hill, the land sort o' sloped down, so 
as a body had to come into the meetin'-house steppin' 
^down instead o' up. 

"Eact was, they said 'twas put there 'cause the land 
wa' n't good fpr nothin' else, and the folks thought puttin' 
» meetin'-house on 't would be a clear savin' — ^but Parson 
Morrell he did n't like it, and was free to tell 'em his 
mind on't, that 'twas like bringin' the lame and the 
blind to the Lord's service — but there 't was. 

" There war n't a better minister nor no one more set 
by in all the State than Parson Morrell. His doctiine 
was right up and down good and sharp, and he give 
saints and sinners their meat in due season, and for con- 
solin' and comfortin'widders and orphans Parson Mor- 
rell had n't his match. The women sot lots by him, and 
he was alius' ready to take tea round, and make things 
pleasant and comfortable, and he had a good story for 
every one, an' a word for the children, and maybe an 
apple or a cookey in his pocket for 'em. Wal, you know 
there ain 't no pleasin' every body, and ef Gabriel him- 
self, right down out o' heaven, was to come and be a 
minister, I expect there 'd be a pickin' at his wings, and 
S(Mi; o' fault-findin'. Now Aunt Jerushy Scran and 
Aunt Polly. Hokum, they sed Parson Morrell wa'n't 
solemn enough. Ye see there 's them that thinks that a 
minister ought to be jest like the town hearse, so that ye 
think of death, judgment, and eternity, and nothin' else, 
when you see him round ; and if they see a man rosy and 
chipper, and bavin' a pretty nice sociable sort of time, 
why they say he ain't spiritooal-minded. But in my 
times I 've seen ministers that the most awakenin' kind 
in the pulpit was the liveliest when they was out on't. 
There is a time to laugh, Scriptur' says, tho' some folks 
never seem to remember that are." 
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" But, Sam, how came you to say it was Ike Babbitt's 
fault ? What was it about the sheep ? " 

" O wal, yis — I 'm a comin' to that are. It was all 
about them sheep — I expect they was the instrument th€| 
devil sot to work to tempt Parson Morrell to laugh in 
prayer-time. 

" Ye see there was old Dick, Ike's bell-wether, was the 
fightin'est old crittur that ever yer see. Why Dick 
would butt at his own shadder, and every body said it 
was a shame the old crittur should be left to run loose, 
'cause he run at the children and scared the women half 
out of their wits. Wal, I used to live out in that parish 
in them days, and Lem Sudoc and I used to go out 
sparkin' Sunday nights to see the Larkin gals — and we 
had to go right 'cross the lot where Dick was — so we 
used to go and stand at the fence and call, and Dick 
would see us and put down his head and run at us full 
chisel, and come bunt agin the fence, and then I 'd ketch 
him by the horns and hold him while Lem run and got 
over the fence t' other side the lot, and then I 'd let go 
and Lem would holler and shake a stick at him, and 
away he 'd go full butt at Lem, and Lem would ketch 
his horns and hold hhn till I came over — that wa!s the 
way we managed Dick — but ef he come sudden up be- 
hind a fellow, he 'd give him a butt in the small of hia 
back that would make tim run on all fours one while — 
he was a great rogue, Dick was. Wal, that summer I 
remember they had old Deacon Titkins for tithing-man, 
and I can tell you he give it to the boys lively. There 
war n't no sleepin' nor no playin', for the Deacon had 
eyes like a gimblet, and he was quick as a cat, and the 
youngsters hed to look out for themselves. It did really 
seem as if the Deacon was like them four beasts in the 
Revelation that was full o' eyes behind and before, for 
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which ever way he was standin' if you gave only a wink 
he was down on you and hit you a tap with his stick. 
I know once Lem Sudoc jist wrote two words in the 
psalm-book and passed to Keziah Larkin, and the Dea- . 
con give him such a tap that Lem grew red as a beet, 
4ind vowed he 'd be up with him some day for that. 
^ "Well, Lordy massy! folks that is so chipper and 
high-steppin' has to have their come-downs, and the 
Deacon he had to hev his. 

" Thatt ar Sunday, I remember it now jest as well as if 
*t was yesterday. The parson he giv us his gret sermon, 
reconcilin* decrees and free agency— every body said 
that ar sermon was a masterpiece. He preached it up td 
Cambridge at Commencement, but it so happened it wai 
one o' them bilin' hot days that come in August, when 
you can fairly hear the huckleberries a sizzling and 
cookin* on the bushes, and the locust keeps a gratin' 
Ake a red-hot saw. Wal, such times, decrees or no 
decrees, the best on us will get sleepy. The old meeting- 
house stood right down at the foot of a hill that kep* off 
all the wind, and the Qun blazed away at them gret west 
winders, and there was pretty sleepy times there. Wal, 
the Deacon he flew round a spell, and woke up the chil- 
dren and tapped the boys on the head, and kep* every 
thing straight as he could till the sermon was most 
through, when he railly got most tuckered out, and he 
took a chair, and he sot down in the door right opposite 
the minister, and fairly got to sleep himself, jest as the 
minister got up to make the last prayer. 

" Wal, Parson Morrell had a way o' prayin' with his 
eyes open. Folks said it wa' n't the best way, but it was 
Parson Morrell's anyhow, and so as he was prayin' he 
could n't help serin' that Deacon Titkins was a noddin' 
and a bobbin' out towards the place where old Dick was 
feedin' with the sheep, front o' the meetin'-house door. 
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•^ Lem and me we was sittin' where we could look out^ 
and we could jest see old Dick stop feedin' and look at 
the Deacon. The Deacon had a little round head a? 
smooth as an apple, with a nice powdered wig on it, and 
- he sot there makin' bobs and bows, and Dick begun tG 
think it was suthin' sort o' pussonel. Lsm and me was 
sittin' jest where we could look out and see the whole 
picter, and Lem was fit to split. 

" * Good, now,* says he, * that crittur *11 pay the Deacon 
off lively, pretty soon.* 

*' The Deacon bobbed his head a spell, and old Dick 
he shook his horns and stamped at him sort o* thretnin*. 
Finally the Deacon he gave a great bow and brought 
his head right down at him, and old Dick he sot out 
full tilt and come down on him ker chunk, and knocked 
Lim head over heels into the broad aisle, and his wig 
flew one way and he t* other, and Dick made a lunge at 
it as it flew, and carried it off on his horns. 

"Wal, you may believe, that broke up the meetin* 
for one wiiile, for. Parson Morrell laughed out, and all the 
girls and boys they stamped and roared, and the old 
Deacon he got up and begun rubbing his shins — 'cause 
he did n't see the joke on 't. 

" * You don't orter laugh," says he, 'it's no laughin' 
matter — it 's a solemn thing,* says he, * I might have 
been sent into 'tarnity by that darned crittur,' says he. 
, Then they all roared and haw-hawed the more to see the 
Deacon dancin' round with his little shiny head, so 
smooth a fly would trip up on 't. * I believe, on my 
soul, you 'd laugh to see me in my grave,' says he I 

"Wal, the truth on 't was, 'twas just one of them 
bustin' up times that natur^ has, when there ain 't nothin' 
for it but to give in ; 'twas jest like the ice breakin' up 
in the Charles River — it all come at once and no whoa 
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to 't. Sunday or no Sunday, sin or no sin, the most on 
'em laughed till they cried, and could n't help it. 

"But the Deacon he went home feelin' pretty sor« 
about it. Lem Sudoc he picked up his wig and handed 
it to him. Says he, * Old Dick was playing tithing-man, 
wa' n't he, Deacon ? Teach you to make allowance for 
other folks that get sleepy.' 

" Then Mrs. Titkins she went over to Aunt Jerushy 
Scran's and Aunt Polly Hokum's, and they had a pot o' 
tea over it, and 'greed it was awfitt of Parson Morrell to 
set sich an example, and suthin' had got to be done 
about it. Miss Hokum said she allers knew that Parson 
Morrell had n't no spiritooality, and now it had broke 
out into open sin, and led all the rest of 'em into it ; and 
Mrs. Titkins she said such a man wa' n't fit to preach ; 
and Miss Hokum said she could n't never hear him ag'in, 
and the next Sunday the Deaoon and his wife they 
hitched up and driv eight miles over to Parson Loth- 
rop's, and took Aunt Polly on the back seat. 

" Wal, the thing growed and growed till it seemed as 
if there war n't nothing else talked about, 'cause Aunt 
Polly and Mrs. Titkins and Jerushy Scran they did n't 
do nothin' but talk about it, and that sot every body else 
a talkin'. 

"Finally, it was 'greed they must hev a colincil to 
settle the hash. So all the wimmen they went to chop- 
ping mince, and making up punkin pies and cranberry 
tarts, and bilin' doughnuts, gettin' reddy for the ministers 
and delegates — 'cause councils always eats powerful — 
and they had quite a stir, like a gineral trainin'. The 
bosses, they was hitched all up and down the stalls, 
a stompin* and switchin' their tails, and all the wimroen 
was a talkin', and they bed up every body round for 
witnesses, and finally Parson Morrell he says, * Brethren/ 
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Bays he, * jest let me tell you the story jest as it happenedi 
and if you do n't every one of you laugh as hard as I 
did, why, then I '11 give up.' 

" The parson he was a master hand at settin* off a 
story, and afore he 'd done he got 'em all in sich a roar 
they did n't know where to leave off. Finally, they give 
sentence that there had n't no temptation took him but 
such as is common to man ; but they advised him after- 
ward allers to pray with his eyes shut, a^d the parson he 
confessed he orter 'a done it, and meant to do better in 
future, and so they settled it. 

" So, boys," said Sam, who always drew a moral, " ye 
Bee it larns you you must take care what y* look at, ef 
ye want to keep from laughin' in meetin'." 

Mrs. H. B. Stowie. 



CHAELIE MACHREE. 



COME over, come over the river to me. 
If ye are my laddie, bold Charlie Machree. 

Here 's Mary McPherson and Susy O'Linn, 

Who say ye 're faint-hearted, and dare not plunge in. 

But the dark rolling river, though deep as the sea, 
I know cannot scare you, nor keep you from me ; 

For stout is your back and strong is your arm, 
And the heart in your bosom is faithful and wanm. 

Come over, come over the river to me. 

If ye are my laddie, bold Charlie Machree. 

I see him, I see him. He 's plunged in the tide, 
His strong arms are dashing the big wava* aside* 
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the dark rolling water shoots swift as the sea, 
But blithe is the glance of his bonny blue e'e ; 

His cheeks are like roses, two buds on a bough ; 
Who says ye 're faint-hearted, my brave laddie, now. 

Ho, ho, foaming river, ye may roar as ye go. 

But ye canna bear Charlie to the dark loch below \ • 

Come over, come over the river to me, 

My true-hearted laddie, my Charlie Machree. 

He 's sinking, he 's sinking, O what shall I do ! 
Strike out, Charlie, boldly, ten strokes and ye 're thro*. 

He's sinking, O Heaven! Ne'er fear, man, ne'er fear; 

1 've a kiss for ye, Charlie, as soon as ye 're here I 

He rises, I see him, — five strokes, Charlie, mair, — • 
He 's shaking the wet from his bonny brown hair ; 

He conquers the current, he gains on the sea, — 
Ho, where is the swimmer like Charlie Machree I 

Come over the river, but once come to me, 

And I '11 love you forever, dear Charlie Machree. 

He 's sinking, he 's gone, — O God, it is I, 

It is I, who have killed him — help, help — he must die. 

Help, help ! — ah, he rises, — strike out and ye 're free. 
Ho, bravely done, Charlie, once more now, for me I 

Now cling to the rock, now give me your hand, — 
Ye 're safe, dearest Charlie, ye 're safe on the land I 

Come rest on my bosom, if there ye can sle^^p; 
I canna speak to ye ; I only can weep. 
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Ye have crossed the wild river, ye 've risked all for m^ 
And I '11 part from ye never, dear Charlie Machree I 

William J. Hoppin, 



"GOOD-NIGHT, PAPA." 



^pHE words of a blue-eyed child as she kissed het 
-L chubby hand and looked down the stairs, " Good- 
night, papa ; Jessie see you in the morning." 

It came to be a settled thing, and every evening, aa 
the mother slipped the white night-gown over the plump 
shoulders, the little one stopped on the stairs and sang 
out, "Good-night, papa," and as the father heard the 
silvery accents of the child, he came, and taking the 
cherub in his arms, kissed her tenderly, while the 
mother'^ eyes filled, and a swift prayer went up, for, 
strange to say, this man, who loved his child with all 
the warmth of his great noble nature, had one fault to 
mar his manliness. From his youth he loved the wine- 
cup. Genial in spirit, and with a fascination of manner 
that won him friends, he could not resist when sur- 
rounded by his boon companions. Thus his home was 
darkened, the heart of his wife bruised and bleeding, 
the future of his child shadowed. 

Three years had the winsome prattle of the baby crept 
into the avenues of the father's heart, keeping him closer 
to his home, but still the fatal cup was in his hand. 
Alas for frail humanity, insensible to the calls of love ! 
With unutterable tenderness God saw there was no other 
way4 this father was dear to him, the purchase of his 
Son ; he could not see him perish, and, calling a swift 
messenger, he said, " Speed thee to earth and bring th« 
babe." 
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** Good-night, papa," sounded from the stairs. What 
was there in the voice ? was it the echo of the mandate, 
"Bring me the babe"? — a silvery plaintive sound, a 
lingering music that touched the father's heart, as when 
a cloud crosses the sun. "Good-night, my darling;" 
but his lips quivered and his broad brow grew pale. " Is 
Jessie sick, mother? Her cheeks are flushed, and her 
eyes have a strange light." 

" Not sick," and the mother stooped to kiss the flushed 
brow ; " she may have played too much. Pet is not sick ? " 

"Jessie tired, mamma; good-night, papa; Jessie se« 
you in the morning." 

" That is all, she is only tired," said the mother as she 
took the small hand. Another kiss and the father 
turned away ; but his heart was not satisfied. 

Sweet lullabies were sung ; but Jessie was restless and 
could not sleep. " Tell me a story, mamma ; " and the 
mother told of the blessed babe that Mary cradled, 
following along the story till the child had grown to 
walk and play. The blue, wide open eyes filled with a 
strange light, as though she saw and comprehended more 
than the mother knew. 

That night the father did not visit the saloon ; tossing 
on his bed, starting from a feverish sleep and bending 
over the crib, the long weary hours passed. Morning 
revealed the truth — Jessie was smitten with the fever. 

"Keep her quiet," the doctor said; "a few days of 
good nursing, and she will be all right." 

Words easy said; but the father saw a look on the 
Bweet face such as he had seen before. He knew the 
inessage was at the door. ' 

Night came. "Jessie is sick; can't say good-night, 
papa;" and the little clasping fingers clung to the 
Other's hand. 
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" O Ood, spare her I I cannot, cannot bear It ! " wa« 
wmng from his suffering heart. 

Days passed ; the mother was tireless in her watching. 
With her babe cradled in her arms her heart was slow 
to take in the truth, doing her best to solace the fsither's 
heart : " A light case ! the doctor says, * Pet will soon be 
well.'" 

Calmly as one who knows his doom, the &ther laid 
his hand upon the hot brow, looked into the eyes even 
then covered with the film of death, and with all the 
strength of his manhood cried, "Spare her, O God! 
spare my child, and I will follow thee." 

With a last painful effort the parched lips opened: 
" Jessie 's too sick ; can 't say good-night, papa — in the 
morning." There was a convulsive shudder, and the 
clasping fingers relaxed their hold ; the messenger had 
taken the child. 

Months have passed. Jessie's crib stands by the side 
of her father's couch ; her blue embroidered dress and 
white hat hang in his closet ; her boots with the print of 
the feet just as she last wore them, as sacred in his eyes 
as they are in the mother's. Not dead, out merely risen 
t:, a higher life ; while, sounding down from the upper 
stairs, " Good-night, papa, Jessie see you in the morn* 
ing," has been the means of winning to a better way on« 
who had shown himself deaf to every former call. 

American Messenger. 
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THE INQXHRY. 



TELL me, ye winged winds, that round my paihwaj 
roar, 
Do ye not know some spot where moi tals weep no more T 
Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, the weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low. 
And sigh'd for pity as it answered — *' No." 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, whose billows round me play, 
Know'st thou some favor'd spot, some island far away, 
Where weary man may find the bliss for which he sighs— 
Where sorrow never lives, and friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp'd for a while, and sigh'd to answer — " No." 

And thou, serenest moon, that, with such a lovely face, 
Dost look upon the earth, asleep in night's embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man might find a happier lot 7 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet, but sad, responded — " No." 

Tell me, my secret soul ; — oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place from sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot, where mortals may be bless'd, 
Where grief may find a balm, and weariness a rest ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 

Waved their bright wmgs, and whisper'd — "Yes, 

IN Heaven I " Charles Mackay. 
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JACK AND GILL. 

A CRITICISM. 



THE fastidious reader will doubtless smile when he h 
informed that our poem consists only of six lines; 
but as there is no reason why a poet should be restricted 
in his number of verses, as it would be a very sad mis- 
fortune if every rhymer were obliged to write a long as 
well as a bad poem, and more particularly as these verses 
contain more beauties than we often find in a poem of 
four thousand, all objections to its brevity should ceaaa 
I must at the ffame time acknowledge that at first I 
doubted in what class of poetry it should be arranged. 
Its extreme shortness and its uncommon metre seemed to 
degrade it into a ballad ; but its interesting subject, its 
nnity of plan, and, above all, its having a beginning, 
middle, and an end, decide its claim to the epic rank. 
I shall now proceed, with the candor, though not with 
the acuteness, of a good critic, to analyze and display its 
various excellencies. 
The opening of the poem is singularly beautiful : — 

Jack and Gill. 

The first duty of the poet is to introduce his subject ; and 
there is no part of poetry more difficult. We are told 
by the great critic of antiquity that we should avoid 
beginning "ah ovo,' but go into the business at once. 
Here our author is very happy ; for, instead of telling us, 
as an ordinary writer would have done, who were the 
ancestors of Jack and Gill, that the grandfather of Jack 
was a respectable farmer, that his mother kept a tavern 
at the sign of the Blue Bear, and that Gill's father was 
a justice of the peace (once of the quorum), together with 
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a catalogue of uncles and aunts, he introduces them tt 
us at once in their proper persons. 

The choice, too, of names is not unworthy of considera- 
tion. It would doubtless have' contributed to the spleuj- 
dor of the poem to have endowed the heroes with long 
and sounding titles, which, by dazzling the eyes of the 
reader, might prevent an examination of the work itselC 
These adventitious ornaments are justly disregarded by 
our author, who, by giving us plain Jack and Gill, has 
disdained to rely on extrinsic support In the very 
choice of appellations he is, however, judicious. .Had 
he, for instance, called the first character John, he might 
have given him more dignity ; but he would not so well 
harmonize with his neighbor, to whom, in the course of 
the work, it will appear he must necessarily be joined. 

The personages being now seen, their situation is next 
to be discovered. Of this we are immediately informed 
in the subsequent line, when we are told 

Jack and Gill 
Went up a hiU. 

Here the imagery is distinct, yet the description concise. 
We instantly figure to ourselves the two persons travel- 
ing up an ascent, which we may accommodate to our 
own ideas of declivity, barrenness, rockiness, sandiness, 
etc., all which, as they exercise the imagination^ are 
beauties of a high order. 

Having ascertained the names and conditions of the 
parties, the reader becomes naturally inquisitive into 
their employment, and wishes to know whether their 
occupation is worthy of them. This laudable curiosity 
hi abundantly gratified in the succeeding lines ; for 

Jack and Gill 
Went np a hill, 
To fetch a bucket of water. 
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Here we behold the plan gradually unfolding, a new 
scene opens to our view, and the description is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. We now discover their object, which we 
were before left to conjecture. We see the two friends, 
like Pylades and Orestes, assisting and cheering each 
other in their labors, gayly ascending the hill, eager to 
arrive at the summit, and to — ^fiU their bucket. 

It has been objected (for every Homer has his Zoilua) 
that their employment is not sufl^iently dignified for 
epic poetry ; but, in answer to this, it must be remarked, 
that it was the opinion of Socrates, and many other 
philosophers, that beauty should be estimated by utility ; 
and surely the purpose of the heroes must have been 
beneficial. They ascended the rugged mountain to draw 
water ; and drawing water is certainly more conducive to 
human happiness than drawing blood, as do the boasted 
heroes of the Iliad, or roving on the ocean and invading 
other men's property, as did the pious JEneas. Yes! 
they went to draw water. Interesting scene ! It might 
have been drawn for the purpose of culinary consump- 
tion; it might have been to <j[uench the thirst of the 
harmless animals who relied on them for support; it 
might have been to feed a sterile soil, and to revive the 
drooping plants which they raised by their labors. Is 
not our author more judicious than Apollonius, who 
chooses for the heroes of his Argonautics a set of rascals 
undertaking to steal a sheepskin? And, if dignity is 
to be considered, is not drawing water a circumstance 
highly characteristic of antiquity ? Do we not find the 
amiable Eebecca busy at the well ? Does not one of the 
maidens in the Odyssey delight us by her diligence in 
the same situation ? and has not a learned Dean proved 
that it was quite fashionable in Peloponnesus 7 Let 
there be an end to such frivolous remarks. 
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But the descriptive part is now finished, and th^. 
author hastens to the catastrophe. At what part of the 
mountain the well was situated, what was the reason of 
the sad misfortune, or how the prudence of Jack forsook 
him, we are not informed ; but so, alas I it happened, 

Jack fell down — 

Unfortunate John ! At the moment wh.en he was nimbly, 
for aught we know, going up the hill, perhaps at the 
moment when his toils were to cease, and he had filled 
the bucket, he made an unfortunate step, his center of 
gravity, as the philosophers would say, fell beyond his 
base, and he tumbled. The extent of his fall does not, 
however, appear until the next line, as the author feared 
lo overwhelm us by too immediate a disclosure of his 
whole misfortune. Buoyed by hope, we suppose his 
affliction not quite remediless, that his &11 is an accident 
to which the wayfarers of this life are daily liable, and 
we anticipate his immediate i*ise to resume his labors. 
But how are we undeceived by the heart-rending tale 
that 

Jack fell down 
^ And broke hia crown— 

Nothing now remains but to deplore the premature fate 
of the unhappy John. The mention of the erovm has 
much perplexed the commentators. But my learned 
reader will doubtless agree with me in conjecturing that, 
as the crown is often used metaphorically for the head, 
and as that part is, or, without any disparagement to the 
unfortunate sufferer, might have been, the heaviest, it 
was really his pericranium which sustained the damage. 
Having seen the fate of Jack, we are anxious to know 
the lot of his companion. Alas I 

And Oill came tumbling afttr. 
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Here the distress thickens on us. Unable to support the 
loss of his friend, he followed him, determined to share 
his disaster, and resolved that, as they had gone up 
together, they should not be separated as they came 
down. 

Of the bucket we are told nothing ; but as it is proba- 
ble that it fell with its supporters, we have a scene of 
misery unequalled in the whole compass of tragic descrip- 
tion. Imagine to ourselves Jack rapidly descending, 
perhaps rolling over and over down the mountain, the 
bucket, as the lighter, moving along, and pouring forth 
(if it had been filled) its liquid stream, Gill following in 
eonfusion, with a quick and circular and headlong mo- 
tion ; add to this the dust, which they might have col- 
lected and dispersed, with the blood which must have 
flowed from John's head, and we will witness a catas- 
trophe highly shocking, and feel an irresistible impulse 
la run for a doctor. The sound, too, charmingly "echoes 
h the sense,*' — 

Jack fell down 
And broke his crown, 
And Gill came tumbling after. 

The quick succession of movements is indicated by an 
equally rapid motion of the short syllables ; and in the 
last line Gill rolls with a greater sprightliness and 
vivacity than even the stone of Sisyphus. 

Having expatiated so largely on its particular merits, 
let us conclude by a brief review of its most prominent 
beauties. The subject is the faU of mm, — a subject high, 
interesting, worthy of a poet ; the heroes, men who do 
not commit a single fault, and whose misfortunes are to 
be imputed, not.to indiscretion, but to destiny. To the 
illustration of the subject every part of the poem con- 
duces. Attention is neither wearied by multiplicity of 
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trivial incidents, nor distracted by frequency of digres* 
sion. The poet prudently clipped, the wings of imagina* 
tion, and repressed the extravagance of metaphorical 
decoration. All is simple, plain, consistent. The moral, 
too, — ^that part without which poetry is useless sound,^ 
has not escaped the view of the poet. When we behold 
two young men, who but a short moment before stood 
up in all the pride of health, suddenly falling down a 
hill, how must we lament the instoMlity of all things I 

Joseph Denjstie. 



MAUD MULLEE. 



M 



Simple, pathetic nanutiye. Conyeraational style. 

AUD MXJLLEB, on a summer's da]^» 
Baked the meadow sweet with hay. 



Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed &om his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the &r-off town. 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast-^ 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known* 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 
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He drew his bridle in tHe shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid. 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. ^ 

" Thanks ! " said the Judge, " a sweeter draught 
From a &irer h^nd was never quaffed." 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees. 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown. 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one lyho for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: "Ah, me! 
That I the Judge's bride might be I 

" He would dress me up in silk so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

"My father should wear a broadcloth coat} 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 
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** I 'd dress my mother so grand and gay ; 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

** And I 'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud MuUer standing still. 

" A form more fair, a fece more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 

" And her modest answer and grace&l air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

" Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 

" No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

" But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.'* 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold. 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on. 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed ul court an old love-tune} 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for fashion as he for power. 
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Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go : 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain; 
** Ah, that I were free again I 

" Free as when I rpde that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor. 
And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain. 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring brook &11 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her facep 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 
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The weary wheel to a spinnet turned. 
The tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug. 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying Only, " It might have been 1 " 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge 1 

God pity tjjem both ! and pity us all. 
Who vainly the dreams o^ youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these : " It might have been I " 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 

John G. Whiitier. 



THE MONSTER CANNON. 



A high order of tragical description. It requires very vigorous expression, an4 
Is marked with unusual opportunities for the adaptation of souQd to sense. 

THEY heard a noise unlike anything usually heard. 
The cry and the noise came from inside the vessel. 
One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four 
pounder, had become detached. 
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This, perhaps, is the most formidable of ocean events. 
Nothing more terrible can happen to a war vessel, at sea 
and under ftill sail. 

A cannon which breaks its moorings becomes abruptly 
some indescribable, supernatural beast. It is a machine 
which transforms itself into a monster. This mass runs 
on its wheels, like billiard-balls, inclines with the^ roll- 
ing, plunges with the pitching, goes, comes, stops, seems 
to meditate, resumes its course, shoots from one end of the 
ship to the other like an arrow, whirls, steals away, 
evades, prances, strikes, breaks, kills, exterminate. It 
is a ram which capriciously assails a wall. Add this — 
the ram is of iron, th6^ wall is of wood. This furious 
bulk has the leaps of the panther, the weight of the 
elephant, the agility of the mouse, the pertinacity of the 
axe, the unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of 
lightning, the silence of the sepulchre. It weighs ten 
thousand pounds, and it rebounds like a child's ball. Its 
whirlings are suddenly cut at right angles. What is to 
be done ? How shall an end be put to this ? A tempest 
ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind goes down, a broken mast 
is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire put out ; but what 
shall be done with this enormous brute of bronze ? How 
try to secure it? You can reason with a bull-dog, 
astonish a bull, fascinate a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a 
lion ; no resource with such a monster as a loose cannon. 
You cannot kill it : it is dead ; and at the same time it 
lives with a sinister life which comes from the infinite. 
It is moved by the ship, which is moved by the sea, 
which is moved by the wind. This exterminator is a 
plaything. The horrible cannon struggles, advances, 
retreats, strikes to the right, strikes to the left, flees, 
passes, disconcerts expectation, grinds obstacles, crushes 
men like flies. 
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The carronade, hurled by the pitching, made havoc In 
the group of men, crushing four at the first blow ; then 
receding and brought back by the rolling, it cut a fifth 
unfortunate man in two, and dashed against the larboard 
side a piece of the battery which it dismounted. Thence 
came the cry of distress which had been heard. All the 
men rushed towards the ladder. The battery was emptied 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The captain and lieutenant, although both intrepid 
men, had halted at the head of the ladder, and, dumb, 
pale, hesitating, looked down into the lower deck. Some 
one pushed them to' one side with his elbow and de- 
scended. 

It was an old man, a passenger. 

Once at the foot of the ladder, he stood stilL 

Hither and thither along the lower deck came the 
cannon. One might have thought it the living chariot 
of the Apocalypse. 

The four wheels passed and repassed over the dead 
men, cutting, carving, and*slashing them, and of the five 
corpses made twenty fragments which rolled across the 
battery ; the lifeless heads seemed to cry out ; streams of 
blood wreathed on the floor following the rolling of the 
ship. The ceiling, damaged in several places, com- 
menced to open a little. All the vessel was filled with a 
monstrous noise. 

The captain promptly regained his presence of mind, 
and caused to be thrown into the lower deck all that 
could allay and fetter the unbridled course of the can- 
non, — mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, rolls of cordage, 
bags of equipments, and bales of counterfeit assignats, 
of which the corvette had a full cargo. 

But of what avail these rags ? Nobody daring to go 
down and place them properly, in a few minutes they 
were lint. 
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There was just sea enough to make the accident aa 
complete as possible. A tempest would have been desir- 
able ; it might have thrown the cannon upside down, and, 
onCe the four wheels were in the air, it could have been 
mastered. As it was, the havoc increased. There were 
chafings and even fractures in the masts, which, jointed 
into the frame of the keel, go through the floors of ves- 
sels and are like great round pillars. Under the convul- 
sive blows of the cannon, the foremast had cracked, the 
mainmast itself was cut The battery was disjointed. 
Ten pieces out of the thirty were hors de combat; the 
breaches in the sides multiplied, and the corvette com- 
menced to take in water. 

The old passenger who had gone down to the lower 
deck seemed a man of stone at the bottom of the ladder. 
He cast a severe look on the devastation. He did not 
Btir. It seemed impossible to take a step in the battery. 

They must perish, or cut short the disaster ; something 
must be done, but what ? 

What a combatant that carronade was 1 

That frightful maniac must be stopped. 

That lightning must be averted. 

That thunder-bolt must be conquered. 

The captain said to the lieutenant : 

"Do you believe in God, Chevalier?'* 

" Yes. No. Sometimes." 

"In the tempest?" 

" Yes. And in moments like these." 

" In reality God only can rid us of this trouble." 

All were hushed, leaving the carronade to do its hop« 
rible work. 

Outside, the billows beating the vessel answered tho 
blows of the cannon. It was like two hammers altei* 
nating. 
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All of a sudden, in that kind of unapproachable ciiv 
cuit wherein the escaped cannon bounded, a man ap- 
peared^ with an iron bar in his hand. It was the author 
of the catastrophe, the chief gunner, guilty of negligence 
and the cause of the accident, the master of the carron- 
ade. Having done the harm, he wished to repair it. 
He had grasped a handspike in one hand, some gun- 
tackle with a slip knot in the other, and jumped upon 
the lower deck. 

Then a wild exploit commenced ; a Titanic spectacle ; 
the combat of the gun with the gunner ; the battle of 
matter and intelligence ; the duel of the animate and the 
inanimate. 

The man had posted himself in a comer, and with 
his bar and rope in his two fists, leaning against one of 
the riders, standing firmly on his legs which seemed like 
two pillars of steel, livid, calm, tragic, as though rooted 
to the floor, he waited. 

He was waiting for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to him that 
it must know him. He had lived for some time with it. 
How many times he had thrust his hand into its jaws ! 
It was his tamed monster. He commenced talking to it 
as he would to his dog. 

" Come," said he. He loved it maybe. 

He seemed to wish that it would come towards him. 

But to come towards him would be to come upon him. 
And then he was lost. How avoid the crush? That 
was the question. All looked upon the scene, terrified. 

Not a breast breathed freely, except, perhaps, that of 
the old man who alone was on the lower deck with the 
two combatants, a sinister witness. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He 
itirred not. 
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Uoder them the blinded sea directed the combat. 

At the moment when, accepting this dreadful hand-to« 
hand encounter, the gunner challenged the cannon, a 
chance rolling of the sea kept it immovable as if stupe- 
fied. " Come then ! " said the man. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it jumped towards him. The man escaped 
the shock. 

The struggle began. Struggle unheard of. The fragile 
wrestling with the invulnerable. The monster of flesh 
attacking the brazen beast. On one side force, on th«i 
other a soul. 

All this was passing in a shadow. It was like the in- 
distinct vision of a prodigy. 

A soul ! a strange thing ! one would have thought the 
cannon had one also, but a soul of hate and rage. This 
sightless thing seemed to have eyes. The monster ap- 
peared to watch the man. There was — one would have 
thought so at least — cunning in this mass. It also chose 
its moment. It was a kind of gigantic insect of iron, 
having, or seeming to have, the will of a demon. At 
times, this colossal grasshopper would strike the low ceil% 
ing of the battery, then fall back on its four wheels like 
a tiger on its four claws, and commence again to dart 
upon the man. He, supple, agile, adroit, writhed like an 
adder in guarding against all these lightning-like move- 
ments. He avoided encounters, but the blows he shunned 
were received by the vessel, and continued to demolish it. 

An end of broken chain had remained hanging to the 
carronade. One end of it was fastened to the carriage. 
The other, free, turned desperately around the cannon 
and exaggerated all its shocks. The chain, multiplying 
the blows of the ram by its lashings, caused a terrible 
whirl around the cannon, — an iron whip in a fist of brasi 
^and complicated the combat. 
4 
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Yet the man struggled. At times, even, it was the 
man who attacked the cannon ; he crouched along the 
lide, holding his bar and his rope; and the cannon 
eeemed to understand, and, as though divining a snare, 
fled. The man, formidable, pursued it. 

Such things cannot last long. The cannon seemed to 
^ay all at once — " Come ! there must be an end to thb ! *' 
and it stopped. The approach of the denouement was 
felt. The cannon, as in suspense, seemed to have, or did 
have, because to all it was like a living thing, a ferocious 
premeditation. Suddenly, it precipitated itself on the 
gunner. The gunner drew to one side, let it pass, and 
called to it, laughing — "Try again." The cannon, as 
though furious, broke a carronade to larboard; then, 
seized again by the invisible sling which held it, bounded 
to starboard towards the man, who escaped. Three car- 
ronades sank down under the pressure of the cannon; 
then, as though blind and knowing no longer what it 
was doing, it turned its back to the man, rolled back- 
ward and forward, put the stem out of order, and made 
a breach in the wall of the prow. The man had taken 
refuge at the foot of the ladder, a few steps from the old 
man who was present. The gunner held his handspike 
at rest. The cannon seemed to perceive him, and with- 
out taking the trouble to turn around, fell back on the 
man with the promptness of an axe-stroke. The man 
if driven against the side was lost. All the crew gave 
a cry. 

But the old passenger, till then immovable, sprang 
forward, more rapidly than all those wild rapidities. 
^ He had seized a bale of false assignats, and, at the risk 
of being crushed, he had succeeded in throwing it be- 
tween the wheels of the carronade. This decisive and 
perilous movement could not have been executed with 
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more promptness and precision by a man accustomed to 
all the manoeuvres of sea gunnery. 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble stops a 
bulk ; a branch of a tree diverts an avalanche. The car- 
ronade stumbled. The gunner in his turn, taking advan- 
tage of this terrible juncture, plunged his iron bar be. 
tween the spokes of one of the hind wheels. The cannon 
stopped. 

It leaned forward. The man, usiflg his bar as a lever, 
made it rock. The heavy mass turned over, with the 
noise of a bell tumbling down, and the man, rushing 
headlong, trickling with sweat, attached the slip-knot 
of the gun-tackle to the bronze neck of the conquered 
monster. 

It was finished. The man had vanquished. The ant 
Bubdued the mastodon ; the pigmy had made a prisoner 
rf the thunderbolt. Victor Hugo. 



KEVERIE IN CHimCH. 



The effect of this soliloquy will depend greatly npon the fiidal ezpreadon. 

rO early, of course ! How provoking I 
I told Ma just how it would be. 
I might as well have on a wrapper. 

For there 's not a soul here yet to see. 
There I Sue Delaplaine's pew is empty,^ 

I declare if it is n't too bad I 
I know my suit cost more than hers did, 

And I wanted to see her look mad. 
I do think that sexton 's too stupid — 

He 's put some one else in our pew — 
And the girl's dress just kills mine completely 5 

Now what am I going to do ? 
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The psalter, and Sue is n't here yet ! 

I do n't care, I think it 's a sin 
For people to get late to service, 

Just to make a great show coming in. 
Perhaps she is sick, and can 't get here — 

She said she 'd a headache last night. 
How mad she '11 be after her fussing ! 

I declare it would serve her just right 
Oh, you 've got here at last, my dear, have you f 

Well, I do n't think you need be so proud 
Of that bonnet if Virot did make it, 

It 's horrid fast-looking and loud. 
What a dress ! — for a girl in her senses 

To go on the street in light blue ! — . 
And those coat-sleeves — they wore them last summer—* 

Do n't doubt, though, that she thinks they 're new. 
Mrs. Gray's polonaise was imported — 

So dreadful I — a minister's wife. 
And thinking so much about fashion ! — 

A pretty example of life I 
The altar's dressed sweetly — I wonder 

Who sent those white flowers for the font! — 
Some girl who 's gone on the assistant — 

Do n't doubt it was Bessie Lamont. 
jQst look at her now, little humbug! — 

So devout — I suppose she do n't know 
I'hat she 's bending her head too far over 

And the end of her switches all show. 
What a sight Mrs. Ward is this morning 1 ^ 

That woman will kill me some day. 
With her horrible lilacs and crimsons, 

Why will these old things dress so gay? 
And there 's Jenny Welles with Fred Tracy- 
She 's engaged to him now — ^horrid thing ! 
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Dear me ! I 'd keep on my glo ve sometimes. 

If I did have a solitaire ring ! 
How can this girl next to me act so — 

The way that she turns round and stares. 
And then makes remarks about people ; 

She 'd better be saying her prayers. 
Oh, dear, what a dreadful long sermon ! 

He must love to hear himself talk ! 
And it 's after twelve now, — how provoking 1 

I wanted to have a nice walk. 
Through at last. Well it isn 't so dreadful 

After all, for we do n't dine till one ; 
How can people say church is poky I — 

So wicked ! — I think it 's real fun. 

Geo. a. Baker, Jr. 



"ROCK OF AGES." 



^' "ROCK of ages, cleft for me,'' 

-Lv Thoughtlessly the maiden sunjfi 
Fell the words unconsciously 

From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 
Sang as little children sing ; 

Sang as sing the birds in June ; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 

On the current of the tune — 
** Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee," 

" Let me hide myself in Thee,"— 
Felt her soul no need to hide — 

Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside; 
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All the words unheedingly 

Fell from lips untouched by care, 

Preaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a grayer — 

** Bock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee/* 

** Bock of ages, cleft for me," — 

'T was a woman sung them now, 
Pleadingly and prayerfully. 

Every word her heart did know. 
Bose the song as storm-tossed bird 

Befts with weary wing tlje air, 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 

Every syllable a prayer — 
" Bock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee." 

" Bock of ages, cleft for me," — 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim<- 
^ Let me hide myself in Thee," 

Trembling though the voice and low. 
Ban the sweet strain paacefuUy, . 

Like a river in its flow ; 
Sang as only they can sing 

Who life's thorny path have prest ; 
Sang as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest— 
" Bock of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee." ^ 

" Bock of ages, cleft for me,"— ^ 
Sung above a coffin-lid ;— 
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Underneath, all restfully, 

All life's joys and sorrows hid ; 
Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul I 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 
Nevermore from billow's roll 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes. 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair. 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye, still, the words would be, — 

'* Let me hide myself in Thee." 

Anonymous. 

SONG OF MOSES. 

EXODUS XV. 



THEN sang Moses and the children of Israel thia 
song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. The 
Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation: he is my God, and I will prepare him an 
habitation ; my father's God, and I will exalt him. The 
Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his name. Pharaoh's 
chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. The 
depths have covered them : they sank into the bottom as 
a stone. Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
power : thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces 
the enemy, and in the greatness of thine excellency thou 
hast overthrown them that rose up against thee : thou 
Bentest forth thy wfath, which consumed them as stubble. 
A.nd with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
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gathered together : the floods stood upright as an heapt 
and the depths were congealed in the heart of the seas 
The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied upon them; 
I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them : 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters. Who is lik€ 
unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders? Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth 
swallowed them. Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the 
people which thou hast redeemed: thou liast guided 
them in thy strength unto thy holy habitation. The 
people shall hear, and be afraid : sorrow shall take hold 
on the inhabitants of Palestina. Then the dukes of 
Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty men of Moab, trem- 
bling shall take hold upon them : all the inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away. Fear and dread shall fall 
upon them : by the greatness of thine arm they shall ba 
as still as a stone ; till thy people pass over, O Lord, till 
the people pass over, which thou hast purchased. Thou 
shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou hast 
made for thee to dwell in; in the sanctuary, O Lord, 
which thy hands have established. The Lord shall reign 
for ever and ever. For the horse of Pharaoh went in 
with his chariots and with his horsemen into the sea, 
and the Lord brought again the waters of the sea upon 
them : but the children of Israel went on dry land in 
the midst of the sea. — Bible. 



\ 
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THE TWO GLASSES. 



THERE sat two glasses, filled to the brim. 
On a rich man's table, rim to rim ; 
One was ruddy, and red as blood, 
And one was clear as the crystal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to his paler brother, 
" Let us tell tales of the past to each other. 
I can tell of banquet, and revel, and mirth, 

Where I was king, for I ruled in might. 
And the proudest and grandest souls on eartk 

Fell under my touch, as though struck with blight. 
From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 
From the heights of fame I have hurled men down ; 
I have blasted many an honored name ; 
I tave taken virtue, and given shame ; 
I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
Which has made his ftiture a barren waste. 
Far greater than any king am I, 
Or than any army beneath the sky : 
I have made the arm of the driver fail. 
And sent the train from its iron rail ; 
I have made good ships go down at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me ; 
For they said, * Behold, how great you be ! 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius, before you fall. 
And your might and power are over all.' 
Ho ! ho ! pale brother," laughed the wine, 
** Can you boast of deeds as great as mine ? " 

Baid the water glass : " I can not boast 
Of a king dethroned, or a murdered host; 
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But I can tell of hearts that were sad, 

By my crystal drops made light and glad ; 

Of thirsts I have quenched, and brows I Ve laved ; 

Of hands I have cooled, and souls I 've saved; 

I have leaped through the valley, dashed down th« 

mountain. 
Slept in the sunshine, and dripped from the fountain ; 
I have burst my cloud fetters and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye. 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain, 
I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 

grain ; 
I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill 
That ground out the flour, and turned at my will ; 
I can tell of manhood, debased by you, 
That I have uplifted and crowned anew. 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid, 
I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 
I set the chained wine-captive free, 
And all are better for knowing me." 

These are the tales they told to each other, 

The glass of wine and its paler brother, 

As they sat together, filled to the brim. 

On a rich man's table, rim to rim. — Ella Wheeleb. 



THE BABY'S FIRST TOOTH. 



MR. and Mrs. Jones had just finished their breakfast. 
Mr. Jones had pushed back his chair and waa 
looking under the lounge for his boots. Mrs. Jones sat 
at the table, holding the ii^fant Jones and mechanically 
working her forefinger in its mouth. Suddenly she 
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paused in the motion, threw the astonished child on its 
back, turned as white as a sheet, pried open its mouth, 
and inimediately gasped " Ephraim ! " Mr. Jones, who 
was yet on his knees with his head under the lounge, at 
once came forth, rapping his head sharply on the side 
of the lounge as he did so, and, getting on his feet, in- 
quired what was the matter. " O Ephraim," said she, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks and the smiles coursing 
Up. " Why, what is it, Aramathea ? " said the astonished 
Mr. Jones, smartly rubbing his head where it had come 
in contact with the lounge. " Baby ! " she gasped. Mr. 
Jones turned pale and commenced to sweat. "Baby! 
O, O, Ephraim ! Baby has — baby has got — a little 
toothey, oh ! oh ! " " No ! " screamed Mr. Jones, spread- 
ing his legs apart, dropping his chin and staring at the 
Sniggling heir with all his might. " I tell you it is," 
persisted Mrs. Jones, with a slight evidence of hysteria. 
^ Oh, it can *t be ! " protested Mr. Jones, preparing t9 
Bwear if it was n't. " Come here and see for yourself," 
eaid Mrs. Jones. " Open its 'ittle mousy-wousy for its 
own muzzer ; that 's a toody- woody ; that 's a blessed ^ittle 
'ump o' sugar." Thus conjured, the heir opened its 
mouth sufficiently for the father to thrust in his 
finger, and that gentleman having convinced himself 
by the most unmistakable evidence that a tooth was 
there, immediately kicked his hat across the room> 
buried his fist in the lounge, and declared with much 
feeling that he could lick the individual who would dare 
to intimate that he was not the happiest man on the face 
of the earth. Then he gave Mrs. Jones a hearty smack 
on the mouth and snatched up the heir, while that lady 
rushed tremblingly forth after Mrs. Simmons, who lived 
next door. In a moment Mrs. Simmons came tearing 
in 83 if she had been shot out of a gun, and right behind 
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her came Miss Simmons at a speed that indicated that 
she had been ejected from two guns. Mrs. Simmons at 
once snatched the heir from the anna of Mr. Jones and 
hurried it to the window, where she made a careful and 
critical examination of its mouth, while Mrs. Jones held 
its head and Mr. Jones danced up and down the room, 
and snapped his fingers to show how calm he was. It 
having been ascertained by Mrs. Simmons that the tooth 
was a sound one, and also that the strongest hopes for 
its future could be entertained on account of its coming 
in the new of the moon, Mrs. Jones got out the necessary 
material and Mr. Jones at once proceeded to write seven 
different letters to as many persons, unfolding to them 
the event of the morning and inviting them to come on 
OS soon as possible. — D anbury News Man. 



THE BURNING SHIP. 



Bapid rate, t\i\l force. There irill also be found passages for special pitch. 
** Fire " should be uttered with explosive force. 

THE storm o'er the ocean flew fiirious and fast. 
And the waves rose in foam at the voice of the blast, 
And heavily labored the gale-beaten ship. 
Like a stout-hearted swimmer, the spray at his lip ; 
And dark was the sky o'er the mariner's path. 
Save when the wild lightning illumined in wrath. 
A young mother knelt in the cabin below, 
And pressing her babe to her bosom of snow. 
She prayed to her God, 'mid the hurricane wild, 
^ O Father, have mercy, look down on my child I " 

It passed, — ^the fierce whirlwind careered on its way, 
And the ship like an arrow divided the spray; 
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Her sails glimmered white in the beams of the moon, 
And the wind up aloft seemed to whistle a tune, — ^to 
whistle a tune. 

There was joy in the ship as she furrowed the foam,. 

For fond hearts within her were dreaming of home. 

The young mother pressed her fond babe to her breast. 

And the husband sat cheerily down by her side. 

And looked with delight on the face of his bride. 

" Ohj happy," said he, " when our roaming is o'er, 

We 11 dwell in our cottage that stands by the shore. 

Already in fancy its roof I descry. 

And the smoke of its hearth curling up to the sky ; 

Its garden so green, and its vine-covered wall ; 

The kind friends awaiting to welcome us all, 

And the children that sport by the old oaken tree." 

Ah gently the ship glided over the sea I 

Hark ! what was that ? Hark I Hark to the shout I 

" Fire ! " Then a tramp and a rout, and a tumult of 

voices uprose on the air ; — 
And the mother knelt down, and the half-spoken prayer. 
That she offered to God in her agony wild. 
Was, " Father, have mercy, look down on my child I " 
She flew to her husband, she clung to his side. 
Oh there was her refuge whatever might betide. 
" Fire ! '* " Fire ! " It was raging above and below ; — 
And the cheeks of the sailors grew pale at the sight. 
And their eyes glistened wild in the glare of the light 
'T was vain o'er the ravage the waters to drip ; 
The pitiless flame was the lord of the ship, 
&.nd the smoke in thick wreaths mounted higher and 

higher. 
"* God, it is fearful to perish by fire." 
Alone with destruction, alone on the sea, 
^ Great Father of mercy, our hope is in thee." 
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Sad at heart and resigned, yet undaunted and brave^ 
They lowered the boat, a mere speck on the wave. 
First entered the mother, enfolding her child : 
It knew she caressed it, looked upward and smiled. 
Cold, cold was the night as they drifted away. 
And mistily dawned o'er the pathway the day; — 
And they prayed for the light, and at noontide about, 
The sun o'er the waters shone joyously out. 

" Ho ! a sail ! Ho ! a sail ! " cried the man at the lea, 
" Ho ! a sail I " and they turned their glad eyes o'er tfal 

sea. 
" They see us, they see us, the signal is waved ! 
They bear down upon us, they bear down upon us : 
Huzza ! we are saved." 

THE INDIAN CHIEF TO THE WHITE 
SETTLER. 



rPHINK of the country for which the Indians fought! 
-L Who can blame them? As Philip looked down 
from his seat on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence, 
that 

"throne of royal state, which fer 

Ontshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold," — 

as he looked down, and beheld the lovely scene which 
spread beneath, at a summer sunset, the distant hill-tops 
glittering as with fire, the slanting beams streaming 
across the waters, the broad plains, the island groups, 
the majestic forest, — could he be blamed if his heart 
burned within him, as he beheld it all passing, by no 
tardy process, from beneath his control, into the handa 
q( the stranger? 
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As the river cliieftaiiis — the lords of the waterfalls and 
the mountains — ranged this lovely valley, can it be won- 
dered at, if they beheld with bitterness the forest dis- 
appearing beneath the settler's axe — the fishing-place 
disturbed by his saw-mills ? Can we not fancy the feel- 
ings with which some strong-minded savage, the chief of 
the Pocomtuck Indians, who should have ascended the 
summit of the Sugar-loaf Mountain, (rising as it does 
before us, at this moment, in all its loveliness and gran- 
deur,).— in company with a friendly settler, — contem* 
plating the progress already made by the white man, and 
marking the gigantic strides with which he was advancing 
into the wilderness, should fold his arms and say, 
"White man, there is eternal war between me and 
thee I I quit not the land of my fathers, but with my 
life. In those woods, where I bent my youthful bow, I 
will still hunt the deer ; over yonder waters I will still 
glide, unrestrained, in my bark canoe. By those dash- 
ing waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's store of 
food ; on these fertile meadows I will still plant my corn. 

" Stranger, the land is mine ! I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou 
sayest, these broad regions were purchased, for a f^ 
baubles, of my fathers. They could sell what was theirs: 
they could sell no more. How could my father sell that 
which the Great Spirit sent me into the world to live 
upon ? They knew not what they did. 

" The stranger came, a timid suppliant, — ^few and fee- 
ble, and asked to lie down on the red man's bear-skin, and 
warm himself at the red man's fire, and have- a little 
piece of land to raise corn for his women and children ; 
and now he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, and 
spreads out his parchments over the whole, and says, * It 
is mine.' 
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*' Stranger I there is not room for us fcoth. The Great 
Spirit has not made us to live together. There is poison 
in the white man's cup ; the white man's dog barks at 
the red man's heels. If I should leave the land of my 
fathers, whither shall I fly ? Shall I go to the south, 
aud dwell among the graves of the Pequots ? Shall I 
wander to the west, the fierce Mohawk — the man-eater — 
is my foe. Shall I fly to the east, the great water is 
before me* No, stranger ; here I have lived, and here 
will I die ; and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war 
between me and thee. 

" Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction ; for that 
alone I thank thee. And now take heed to thy steps ; 
the red man is thy foe. When thou goest forth by day, 
my bullet shall whistle past thee ; when thou liest down 
by night, my knife is at thy throat. The noonday sun 
shall not discover thy enemy, and the darkness of mid- 
night shall not protect thy rest. Thou shalt plant in 
terror, and I will reap in blood ; thou shalt sow the earth 
with corn, and I will strew it with ashes ; thou shalt go 
forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the 
«calping-knife ; thou shalt build, and I will burn, — till 
the white man or the Indian perish from the land. Gro 
thy way for this time in safety, — but remember, stranger, 
there ia eternal war between me and thee,'* 

Edward Everett. 

IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 



IF I should die to-night. 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place. 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
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Would smooth it down with tearful tendemess. 
And fold my hands with lingering caress ; 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night I 

If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thoughti 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride. 
My hasty jyords, would all be put aside. 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other 'days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old, familiar way ; 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 

So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night 

O friends ! I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely ; let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me ; I am travel- worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead ! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 

The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

B. a 
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THE SENATOR'S DILEMMA. 



OUR Senator was a man who, by mere force of charac- 
ter, apart from the adventitious aids of culture and 
refinement, had attained wealth and position. He found 
it agreeable, as so many other Americans have done, to 
take a trip abroad. 

He chanced to be in Florence during the recent strug- 
gle for Italian independence. While there, he met a re- 
markably brilliant woman, the acknowledged leader of 
the liberal part of Florentine society, generally known 
by the name of La Cica. She did not speak the best 
English in the world ; yet that could not account for all 
the singular remarks which she made. Still less could 
it account for the tender interest of her manner. She 
iad remarkably bright eyes. Why wandered those eyes 
so often to his, and why did they beam with such devo- 
tion — beaming for a moment only to fall in sweet innocent 
confusion ? La Oka had the most fascinating manners^ 
yet they were often perplexing to the Senator's soul. 

" The Countess," he thought, " is a most remarkably 
fine woman ; but she does use her eyes uncommon, and I 
do wish she would n't be quite so demonstrative." 

At last the Senator came to this conclusion : La Cica 
was desperately in love with him. 

She appeared to be a widow. Now if the poor Cica 
was hopelessly in love, it must be stopped at once. For 
he was a married man, and his good lady still lived, with 
a very large family, most of the members of which had 
grown up. 

La Oca ought to know this. She ought indeed. But 
let the knowledge be given delicately, not abruptly. 

On the following evening they walked on the balcony 
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df La CMb noble residence. She was sentimental^ <le> 
voted, charming. 

The conversation of a fascinating woman does not look 
so well when reported as it is when uttered. Her power 
is in her tone, her glance, her manner. Who can catch 
the evanescent beauty of her expression or the deep ten- 
derness of her well-modulated voice ? Who indeed ? 

" Does ze scene please you, my Senator? " 

" Very much indeed." 

" Youar countrymen haf tol me zey would like to stay 
here alloway." 

" It is a beautiful place." 

" Did you aiver see any thin moaire loafely ? " And 
the Countess looked full in his face. 

"Never," said the Senator, earnestly. The next 
instant he blushed. He had been betrayed into a com* 
pliment. 

The Countess sighed. 

" Helas ! my Senator, that it is not pairmitted to moar- 
tols to sociate as zey would laike." 

"'Your Senator,'" thought the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed ; " how fond, how tender — ^poor thing I poor 
thing!" 

" I wish that Italy was nearer to the States," said he. 

" How I adamiar youar style of mind, so differente 
from ze Italiana. You are so stong — so nobile. Yet 
would I laike to see moar of ze poetic in you." 

" I always loved poetry, marm," said the Senator, des- 
perately. 

"Ah — good — nais — eccelente. I am plees at zat," cried 
the Countess, with much animation. " You would loafe 
it more eef you knew Italiauo. Your langua ees not 
infficiente musicale for poatry." 

" It is not so soft a language as the J-talian." 
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** Ah — ^no— not so soft. Very well. And what theenka 
you of ze Italiano ? " 

** The sweetest language I ever heard in all my bom 
days." 

**Ah, now — ^you hev not heard much of ze Italiano, 
my Senator." 

"I have heard you speak often," said the Senator, 
naively. 

" Ah, you compliment I I sot you was aboove flattera." 

And the Countess playfully tapped his arm with her 
little fan. , 

" What Ingelia poet do you loafe best? ^ 

" Poet ? English poet ? " said the Senator, with some 
surprise. " Oh — why, marm, I think Watts is about the 
best of the lot I " 

"Watt? Was he a poet? I did not know zat. He 
who invented ze stim-injaine ? And yet if he was a poet 
it is naturale zat you loafe him best." 

" Steam-engine ? Oh no I This one was a minister." 

"A meeneestaire? Ahl an abbe? I know him not. 
Yet I haf read mos of all youar poets." 

"He made up hymns, marm, and psalms — ^for in- 
stance : * Watts* Divine Hymns and Spiritual Songs.' " 

"Songs? Spirituelle? Ah, I mus at once procuaire 
ze works of Watt, which was favorit poet of my Senator." 

"A lady of such intelligence as you would like tne 
poet Watts," said the Senator, firmly. " He is the best 
known by far of all our poets." 

"What? better zan Shakespeare, Milton, BaironT 
You much surprass me." 

" Better known and better loved than the whole lot. 
Why, his poetry is known by heart through all England 
and America." 

" Merciful heaven ! what you tell me I ees eetposibll 
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An yet he is not known here efen by name. It would 
please me mooch, my Senator, to haire you make one 
quotatione. Know you Watt ? Tell me some words of 
his which I may remembaire." 

" I have a shocking bad memory." 

" Bad memora ! Oh, but you remember somethin, iis 
most beautiful charm nait^ — ^you haf a nobile soul — you 
must be affecta by beauty — by ze ideal. Make for me 
one quotatione." 

And she rested her little hand on the Senator's arm, 
and looked up imploringly in his face. 

The Senator looked foolish. He felt even more so. 
Here was a beautiful woman, by act and look showing a 
tender interest in him. Perplexing — ^but very flattering 
after all. So he replied : 

" You will not let me refuse you any thing." 

"Aba! you are vera willin to refuse. It is difficulty 
for me to excitare youar regards. You are fill with the 
grands ideas. But come — will you spifc for me som from 
your favorit Watt?" 

"Well, if you wish it so much," said the Senator, 
kindly, and he hesitated. 

" Ah — I do wish it so much ! " 

"Ehem!" 

" Begin," said the Countess. " Behold me. I listen. 
I hear everysin, and will remember it forava." 

The only thing that the Senator could think of was 
the verse which had been running in his head for the 
last few days, its measured rhythm keeping time with 
every occupation : 
- " * My willing soul would stay — ' " 

" Stop one moment," said the Countess. " I weesh to 
learn it from you ; " and she looked fondly and tenderly 
up, but instantly dropped her eyes. 
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" * Ma willina sol wooda sta — ' " 

" * In such a frame as this/ " prompted the Senator. 

" * Een socha framas zees.' Wait — * Ma willina soi 
wooda sta in socha framas zees.' Ah, appropriat ! but 
could I hope zat you were true to zose lines, my Senator? 
Well?" 

"And sit and sing herself away," said the Senator, in 
a faltering voice, and breaking out into a cold perspira- 
tion for fear of committing himself by such uncommonly 
strong language. 

" * Ansit ansin hassaf awai,' " repeated the Countess> 
her face lighting up with a sweetly conscious expression. 

The Senator paused. 

"I— ehem! I forget." 

" Forget ? Impossible I " 

"I do really." 

" Ah now ! Forget ? I see by your fiice — ^you desave. 
Say on." 

The Countess again gently touched his arm with both 
her little hands, and held it as though she would clasp it 

" Have you fear ? Ah, cruel ! " 

The Senator turned pale, but finding refusal impossi- 
ble, boldly finished : 

" * To everlasting bliss '—there ! " 

" ' To a&rlastin blees thar.' Stop. I repeat it all : 
' My willina sol wooda sta in socha frame as zees, ansit 
ansin hassaf awai to afiarlastin blees thar.' Am I right ? " 

" Yes," said the Senator, meekly. 

" I knew you were a poetic sola," said the Countess, 
confidingly. "You air honesto — true — ^you cannot de- 
rive. When you spik,I can beliv you. Ah, my Sena- 
tor ! an you ean spik zis poatry ! — at soch a toime I I 
nefare knew befoare zat you so impassione 1 — an you air 
10 artaftil I You breeng ze oonfersazione to beauty — ^to 
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poatry — ^to ze poet Watt — so you may spik verses mos 
impassione! Ah! what do you mean? Sautiasima 
madre ! how I wish you spik Italiano/* 

The Countess drew nearer to him, but her approach 
only deepened his perplexity. 

" How that poor thing does love me ! " sighed the Sena- 
tor. ** Law bless it ! she can 't help it — can 't help it 
nohow. She is a goner ; and what can J do ? I '11 have 
to leave Florence." 

The Countess was standing close beside him in a tender 
mood waiting for him to break the silence. How could he ? 
He had been uttering words which sounded to her like 
love; and she — **a widow! a widow! wretched man 
fliat I am ! " 

There was a pause. The longer it lasted the more 
awkward the Senator felt What upon earth was he to 
io or say? What business had he to go and quote 
poetry to widows? What an old fool he must be ! But 
the Countess was very far from feeling awkward. As- 
suming an elegant attitude she looked up, her &ce ex*, 
pressing the tenderest solicitude. 

" What ails my Senator ? " 

" Why, the fact is, marm — I feel sad — at leaving Flo- 
rence. I must go shortly. My wife has written sum- 
moning me home. The children are down with the 



Oh, base &,brication ! Oh, felse Senator ! There 
was n't a word of truth in that last remark. You spoke 
so because you wished La Oica to know that you had a wife 
and family. Yet it was very badly done. 

La Oica changed neither her attitude nor her expres- 
sion. Evidently the existence of his wife, and the melan- 
choly situation of his unfortunate children, awaked n^ 
sympathy. 
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i 

" But my Senator — did you not say you wooda seen^ 

yousellef away to affarlasteen belees ? " 

" Ob, marm, it was a quotation — only a quotation." 
But at this critical juncture the conversation was 

broken up by the arrival of a number of ladies and gen^ 

tlemen. — ^James De Mille. 



WAITING FOR THE CHILDEEN. 

A THANKSGIVING POEM. 



IT is Thanksgiving morning, and near and &r away, 
The glad church bells are ringing to hail Thsmks- 
giving day; 
With their silvery entreaty, they call the heart to prayer, 
From traffic and from labor, from merriment and care. 

And in one ancient dwelling, whose walls, time-stained 

and gray, 
Bemember in their silence the bullets of that day. 
When from liexington to Concord a thrilling message 

ran. 
And behind each hedge and tree-boll there lurked an 

earnest man, 

A man whose life was ready, held in unshrinking hand. 
To be offered up for Liberty, for God, and Native Land / 
In that time-honored dwelling an ancient couple wait. 
To hear their children's voices make music at the gate. 

*Are all things ready, Mary ? " the old man's eyes were 

dim, 
And the face he sees is lovely with girlhood's flush to 

him. 
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[t was Thanksgiving morning, just fifty years ago. 
When o'er that ancient threshold in raiment white as 
snow, 

,With cheeks rose-bud with blushes, and eyes as violets 

blue. 
And face so fresh and innocent, and heart so leal and 

true; 
A fragile little blossom, that blossomed at his side. 
She came there first beside him — ^he brought her home 

his bride» 

" All things are ready, Richard," she said, and then she 

thought 
Of their fifty years together, and the changes they had 

brought. 
She remembered how her babes had played about her 

there, 
With the sunshine's shifting splendor in their curling, 

golden hair. 

And when they 'd tired of playing, and slept upon her 

breast, 
What prayers she said above them, while she lulled them 

to rest. 
Where are those children's fitices ? she almost thought to 

Blue eyes and golden ringlets still glinting at her knee. 

The years have wrought strange marvels — ^the children 

are no more. 
No more their frolio-footsteps fly through the open door. 
Five men, toil-worn and weary, five women bowed with 

care — 
Are these the merry children, with the sunshine in their 

hair? 
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She tries to smile, Thanksgiving is the time for joyous 

cheer — 
And the old man does not see her as she wipes away a 

tear. 
" Had you thought about it, Bichard, how the children 

have grown old ; 
How they 've left their youth behind them, like a story 

that is told ? 

** Last time I saw our Martha her hair was gray as mine ; 
Will's chestnut curls are turning, and Ralph is forty-nine. 
It 's all the better, Richard, we sha n't be long apart ; 
In the land where we are going I sometimes think my 
heart 

" Will miss the children's voices, and be lonely till they 

come; 
But we sha n't have long to wait, dear, for the children 

coming home." 
They sat a little longer, in a silence like a prayer. 
Waiting together, hand in hand — Grod's angel found 

them there. 

In the bright Thanksgiving morning, fifty changeful 

years ago, 
8he had crossed that ancient threshold, in her raiment 

white as snow. 
Now her husband led her onward, as in youth-time, hand 

in hand, 
Till they crossed another threshold — entered on that 

other land, 

Where the fountains flow forever, where the many man- 
sions be, 

And the fruit of life hangs glowing from the boughs of 
every tree. 
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In the oold November sunshine in the middle of the day^ 
Bons and daughters stood in silence, gathered there from 
far away, 

'Neath the old familiar roof-tree; but they dared not 
mourn or weep 

For the two they found together — those dead &ces calm 
as sleep. 

Silently they kissed each other, silently they knelt to 
pray, 

Lifting up their hearts to heaven on the blest Thanks- 
giving day. 

Years are short and cares are heavy — soon they '11 lay 

their burden down ; 
Ha who helps the cross to carry shall be first to wear the 

crown. 
They shall keep their best Thanksgiving when their tired 

feet cease to roam, 
Where the parents still are waiting for the children com* 

ing home. 

THE BAEON'S LAST BANQUET. 

O'ER a low couch the setting sun had thrown its latest 
ray, 
Where, in his last strong agony, a dying warrior lay, — 
The stern old Baron Rudiger, whose frame had ne 'er 

been bent 
By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strength had 
spent. 

"They come around me here, and say my days of life 

are o'er ; 
That I shall mount my noble steed and lead my band 

no more; 
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They come, and, to my beard, they dare to tell me now 

that I, 
Their own liege lord and master bom, that I, — ^hal ha I 

— must die. 

''And what is death? I've dared him oft, before the 

Paynim spear; 
Think ye he 's entered at my gate, — ^has come to seek me 

here? 
I 've met him, faced him, scorned him, when the fight 

was raging hot ; — 
I '11 try his might, I '11 brave his power ; defy, and fear 

him not. 

" Ho ! sound the tocsin from my tower, and fire the cul- 

verin ; 
Bid each retainer arm with speed ; call every vassal in ; 
Up with my banner on the wall; the banquet board 

prepare ; 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my armor 

there!" 

An hundred hands were busy then : the banquet forth 

was spread, 
And rung the heavy oaken floor with many a martial 

tread ; 
While from the rich, dark tracery, along the vaulted 

wall, 
Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, o'er the 

proud old Gothic hall. 

Fast hurrying through the outer gate, the mailed re<- 

tainers poured, 
On through the portal's frowning arch, and thronged 

around the board ; 
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While at its head, within his dark, carved oaken chair 

of state, 
Armed cap-a-pie, stem Rudiger, with girded felchion,sate, 

•* Fill every beaker up, mjt men ; j)our forth the cheering 

. wine ; 
There 's life and strength in every drop ; — thanksgiving 

to the vine ! 
Are ye all there, my vassals true? mine eyes are waxing 

dim ; 
FUl round, my tried and fearless ones, each goblet to the 

brim. 

•* Ye're there, but yet I see you not; draw forth each 

trusty sword, 
And let me hear your faithful steel clash once around 

my board ; 
I hear it faintly; — louder yet! What clogs my heavy 

breath ? 
Up, all! and shout for Rudiger, 'Defiance unto death!'" 

Bowl rang to bowl, steel clanged to steel, and rose a 

deafening cry, 
That made the torches flare around, and shook the flags 

on high. 
** Ho ! cravens ! do ye fear him ? Slaves ! traitors ! have 

ye flown ? 
Ho ! cowards, have ye left me to meet him here alone ? 

"But I defy him; let him come!" Down rang the 

massy cup, 
While from its sheath the ready blade came flashing 

half-way up ; 
And, with the black and heavy plumes scarce trembling 

on his head. 
There, in his dark, carved, oaken chair, old Rudiger sat, 

— dead 1 Albert 6. Greene. 
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THE CYNIC. 



THE Cynic is one who never sees a good quality in a 
man, and never fails to see a bad one. He is the 
human owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing noble game. 

The Cynic puts all human actions into only two classes 
— openly bad, and secretly bad. All virtue, and gener- 
osity, and disinterestedness, are merely the appearancic 
of good, but selfish at the bottom. He holds that no 
man does a good thing except for profit. The effect of 
his conversation upon your feelings is to chill and sear 
them ; to send you away sour and morose. 

His criticisms and innuendoes fall indiscriminately 
upon every lovely thing, like frost upon the flowers. If 
Mr. A. is pronounced a religious man, he will reply : 
yes, on Sundays. Mr. B. has just joined the church : 
certainly ; the elections are coming on. The minister of 
.the gospel is called an example of diligence: it is his 
trade. Such a man is generous : of other men's money. 
This man is obliging : to lull suspicion and cheat you. 
That man is upright : because he is green. 

Thus his eye strains out every good quality, and takes 
in only the bad. To him religion is hypocrisy, honesty 
a preparation for fraud, virtue only a want of opportu- 
nity, and undeniable purity, asceticism. The livelong 
day he will coolly sit with sneering lip, transfixing every 
character that is presented. 

It is impossible to indulge in such habitual severity of 
opinion upon our fellow-men, without injuring the ten- 
derness and delicacy of our own feelings. A man will 
be what his most cherished feelings are. If he encourage 
% noble generosity, every feeling will be enriched by itj 
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if he nurse bitter and envenomed thoughts, his own spirit 
will absorb the poison, and he will crawl among men 
as a burnished adder, whose life is mischief, and whose 
errand is death. 

He who hunts for flowers will find flowers; and he 
who loves weeds may find weeds. 

Let it be remembered that no man, who is not himself 
morally diseased, will have a relish for disease in others. 
Reject then the morbid ambition of the Cynic, or cease 
to call yourself a man. — H. W. Beecheb. 



THE EAGLE'S ROCK. 



)T1 WAS the Golden Eagle's Rock, 

X Craggy and wild and lone, 
Where he sat in state, with his royal mate. 
On his undisputed throne. 

High on the dizzy steep 

Did their blood-stained eyrie lie, 
Where the white bones told who had robbed the fold 

When the shepherd was not by. 

Well might the spoilers gloat 

At ease in their fortress gray. 
For never had man, since the world began. 

Clambered its height half-way ! 

And the Golden Eagle stood 

Eying the noon-day sun, 
Till the clamoring cry of his nestlings nigh, 

Charged him with work undone ; 
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And bis mighty wings are spread, 
And he sweepeth down chasms wide ; 

And his fierce eyes gleam by the mountain stream^ 
And he scours the hill's green side. 

Then o'er a shady glen 

Doth the bold marauder sail, 
Where villagers gay hold a festaX day 

Down in their verdant vale. 

Apart from a joyous group 

A mother her darling bears ; 
With happy smiles at his baby wiles. 

His innocent mirth she shares. 

Then she sits on the velvet sward, 
. Shaded by trees at noon. 
And rocks him to rest on her loving breast, 
Singing a low, sweet tune. 

Now on the soft green turf 

That mother her babe doth lay. 
While over its head is a watcher dr^ul. 

In that dark spot in the sky. 

She kisses its cherub cheek. 

And leaves it awhile; ah, woe! 
For broader above, o'er her gentle dove, 

That terrible spot doth grow. 

Hushed was the peasants' mirth. 

And the stoutest they stood aghast; 
And the wail of despair, it rent the air, 

As the eagle o'er them passed. 
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He has stolen the pretty child. 

All in its rosy sleep ; 
And bears it in might, with ponderous flighti 

Straight towards his castle-keep I 

Whose is that up-turned fece, 

White as the mountain snow? 
Horror is there, and blank despair. 

Speechless and tearless woe ; — 

Pale are those bloodless lips ; 

But lo ! in that mother's eye 
There flasheth the light of love's great might. 

Stronger than agony. 

She darts from the wailing throng, 

Her coming is like the wind ; 
The weeping loud of the noisy crow^ 

Dieth away behind. 

She rusheth o'er field and fell. 
Her footsteps at hindrance mock ; 

She startles the snake in the rustling brake. 
And reacheth the Eagle's rock. 

Mother, go home and weep I 

What canst thou farther do ? 
Over thy head, immense and dread, 

Frowneth the mountain blue. 

Sorrow hath made her mad ; 

She scaleth the rough rock's side, 
Now passing the edge of a shelving ledge, 

And now on a platform wide. 
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Onward and upward still. 

Scarce doth she pause for breath ; 
Woman,, beware ! thou hast not there 

"A step between thee md death I " 

Bcrambling up fearful crags. 

Still doth she higher go ; 
Close let her cling ! the loose stones ring ' 

Clatt'ring to depths below. 

First of the breathless crowds, 

Flocking in haste beneath, 
A son of the wave, high-souled and brave, 

Dasheth across the heath. 

He follows her upward flight. 

Yes, till his eyes grow dim ; 
In the fierce storm-blast he has topped the mastt 

But this h no place for him. 

So he must softly creep 

Down from the heights above ; 
His heart it is true, but he never knew 

The might of a mother's love. 

Higher she mounts ! she climbs 

Where the wild goat fears to stand ; 
Death follows behind, fleet, fleet as the wind. 

Still she eludes his hand I 

She reacheth the fearful wall 

Under the great rock's brow. 
Where the ivy has clung, and ha3 swayed and swang 

From earliest time till now. 
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Clamb'ring the net-work old. 

Which its twining stems have wrought, 

She wrestles in prayer with her Maker thert ; 
Doth she " fear God for naught ?" 

Niagara's awful flood 

Is spanned by a radiant bow ; 
And joy, she springs, on her sunny wings. 

From the blackest tide of woe. 

And the cry of that mother's heart 

Is heard, and her faith is blest ; 
For, with ijapture wild, she hath snatched her child 

Unharmed from the eagle's nest ! 

Flapping their dusky wings. 

Fiercely the spoilers came ; 
And she heard their screams, and she saw the gleams 

That shot from their eyes of flame. 

Like spirits of evil foul, 

They circled around her head ; 
T^en yelling aloud, amazed and cowed, 

Down the steep rock they fled. 

Close to her throbbing heart 

She bindeth her weeping child ; 
She wipeth its tears, and she quells its fears. 

Up in that region wild ; 

And she blesses the Mighty Hand 

That carried her there, and knows 
That aid shall be lent through the dread descent, 

To that perilous journey's close. 
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Hush ! down the riited rock 

She beareth her burden sweet ; 
No might of her own maketh &st each stone 

Firmly beneath her feet. 

She trusts, and her bleeding hands 

Safely the ivy grasp, 
For a spirit of love from her God above 

Is strengthening it in her clasp. 

Lower she comes, and sees 

Beneath her a mountain lamb. 
That, cautious and slow, to the vale below. 

Follows its careful dam ; 

And she tracketh, with thfuikful heart. 

The path of her gentle guide, 
Whose feet will be found on the surest ground, 

Down the steep mountain's side. 

Hark! from the plain beneath, 

Voices are rising loud ; 
The shout and the cheer, they have reached her ear. 

And she seeth the breathless crowd. 

Louder, and louder still, 

Swelleth the welcome strain, 
Oh, loving heart ! thou hast done thy part ; 

Return to thy home again. 

She reacheth the mountain's foot ; 

Hurrah ! for her task is o'er ; 
The deed she hath done hath a tribute won 

Of praises for evermore. 
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And a lesson she taught to all, 

Of energy, faith, and love ; 
Hast thou the right ? Stand up and fight, 

Looking to God above I 

Shame on ye 1 timid souls. 

Feeble for aught but ill ; 
Shall sin and shall woe waste this world below. 

And will ye lie sluggish still ? 

Wrest from their grasp the prey ; 

Crush them, though cowards mock ; 
And if the heart quail and the courage feil, 

Jhink of 4he EAGL^'fiLi^ocK ! 



THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 



*« Suit the action to the word ; the word to the action.'* 

GOOD-MORNING, Doctor ; how do you do ? I hain't 
quite so well as I have been ; but I think I 'm some 
better than I was. I don't think that last medicine 
you gin me did me much good. I had a terrible time 
with the earache last night; my wife got up and drapt a 
few draps of walnut sap into it, and that relieved it 
some ; but I did n't get a wink of sleep till nearly day- 
light. For nearly a week, Doctor, I 've had the worst 
kind of a nafvous headache; it has been so bad some- 
times that I thought my head would bust open. Oh, 
dear ! I sometimes think that I 'm the most afflictedest 
human that ever lived. 

Since this cold weather sot in, that troublesome cough, 
that I have had every winter for the last fifteen year, has 
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began to pester me agin. (^Coughs.) Doctor, do you 
think you can give me any thing that will relieve this 
desprit pain 1 have in my side ? 

Then I have a crick, at times, in the back of my neck, 
BO that I can 't turn my head without turning the hull 
of my body. ( Coughs.) 

Oh, dear I What shall I do ? I have consulted almost 
every doctor in the country, but they do n't any of them 
seem to understand my case. I have tried every thing 
that I could think of; but I can't find any thing that 
does me the leastest good. ( Qmghs.) 

Oh, this cough — it will be the death of ine yet 1 You 
know I had my right hip put out last &11 at the rising 
of Deacon Jones' saw-mill ; it 's getting to be very troub- 
lesome just before we have a change of weather. Then 
I 've got the sciatica in my right knee, and sometimes 
I 'm so crippled up that I can hardly crawl round in any 
&shion. 

What do you think that old white mare of ours did 
while I was out plowing last week ? Why, the weacked 
old critter, she kept a backing and backing, ontill she 
backed me right up agin the colter, and knock'd a piece 
of skin oflf my shin nearly so big (Covghs,) 

But I had a worse misfortune than that the other day, 
Doctor. You see it was washing-day — and my wife 
wanted me to go out and bring in a little stove-wood — 
you know we lost our help lately, and my wife has to 
wash and tend to every thing about the house hersel£ 

I knew it would n't be safe for me to go out — as it was 
a raining at the time — ^but I thought I 'd risk it anyhow. 
' So I went out, picked up a few chunks of stove-wood, 
and was a coming up the steps into the house, when my 
feet slipped from under me, and I fell down as sudden as 
if I 'd been shot Some of the wood lit upon my fece^ 
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broke clown the bridge of my nose, cut my upper lip, 
and knocked out three of my front teeth. I suffered 
dreadfiiUy on account of it, as you may suppose, and my 
face ain't well enough yet to make me fit to be seen, 'spe- 
cially by the women folks. {Coughs.) Oh, dear I but 
that ain't all, Doctor ; I 've got fifteen corns on my toes — 
and I 'm afeard I 'm a going to have the " yaller janders," 
(.Coughs.) — Dr. Valentine. 



LOST AND FOUND. 



ll/pr daily walk waa through a garden fair, 

JJi Which my rich neighbor makes his daily cara 

The flowers are his, and yet I called my own 

One little rose, its petals partly blown. 

It grew so near my pathway ; it possessed 

The very tints and colors I loved best ; 

And when I touched its leaves with tender car© 

A sWeet perfume, my favorite, filled the air. 

So, day by day, I watched it as it grew, 

And day by day increased that feeling, too. 

That it was mine. I loved it, and it seemed 

That bud and blossom with new beauty beamed 

Td know my love. 'T would bend its graceful head 

Toward me lovingly, and always shed 

Its sweetest odors when I came that way. 

But going to my task, one autumn day, 

I missed its fragrance, and, alas, I found 

A withered leaf alone upon the ground. 

To tell me that some cruel, wanton hand 

Had robbed me of my joy. Dismayed I stand 

And weep, and as I weep recall each tint 

And shade, and every line and curve imprint 
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With beauty on its leaves, and to my sense 

Its odors cbme again, as when with recompense 

For toil and care they cheered and stayed my lifa 

My stricken heart rebels in bitter strife. 

I questioned not who planted it, nor where 

It gained those beauties that I deemed so &ir. 

Nor whose the care that sheltered it, and kept 

It sweet and safe when I had worked or slept 

I only know I loved it and 'tis gone — 

My life 's a burden and my heart a stone. 

So, to and fro, I walk my path along 

And brood upon my loss, and nurse my wrong. 

All other joys I scorn. I will not see 

That, all along my pathway, there, may be 

Marvels of beauty to relieve my woes ; 

Colors as bright and odors sweet as those 

I loved. Until there came, one eventide. 

When worn and weary I could scarce abide 

My bitter thoughts, a summons from the home 

Of my rich neighbor, bidding me to come. 

And in his palace and society 

Enjoy a feast and rest prepared for me. 

Charmed by his tender care I go and feast, 

And oh, what words can tell the rich repast I 

My gracious friend now seats me by his side. 

And in his willing ear I pour the tide 

Of all my sorrows, tell him of my grief, 

And in his sympathy find sweet relief. 

At last, the banquet o'er, he bids me share 

His palace and its honors. No more care 

Or toil or grief or tears shall be my lot. 

But all my woes in this great joy forgot. 

Then, token of his love, upon my bTOW 

He puts a crown — ^far brighter than the bow 
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Which throws across the sky its glittering span. 
Perpetual prophecy of hope to man — 
A crown of rarest jewels, and of flowers 
Un&ding and immortal. As I gaze / 

Upon the wreath and scan the glowing maze 
Of bud and blossom, crimson, purple, gold, 
One tint, one lovely flower, I behold — 
The crowning central glory of the crown- 
It is the little rose I called my own I 

Oh, gracious friend, I see the lesson now ! 
That lovely blossom was not mine, but thou 
Didst plant and nurture it beside my way, 
That I might learn to love it day by day. 
And thou didst pluck it, ere the chilling frost 
Had marred one beauty that I loved the most, 
That, when I came to share thy home and rest, 
Thy love might seal my joy with this bequest : 
Thy hand might place it on my brow, and I 
Might know it mine for all eternity. 

Thomas B. Appleget. 



PESPAIR IS NEVER QUITE DESPAIR. 

THE gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 

The gloomiest soul is not all gloom. 

The saddest hour is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly o'er the darkest doom 
. There shines some lingering beam of gli^dnesB. 
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Despair is never quite despair, 

Nor life nor death the future closes ; 

And round the shadowy brow of care 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses. 

Mrs. Hemans. 



BLINDNESS. 



IT would be a dreadAil thing to me to lose my sight; 
to see no more the faces of those I love, nor the sweel 
blue of heaven, nor the myriad stars that gem the sky, 
nor the dissolving clouds that pass over it, nor the bat* 
tling ships upon the sea, nor the mountains with theit 
changing lines of light and shade, nor the loveliness 
of flowers, nor the burnished mail of insects. But I 
should do as other blind men have done before me : I 
should take God's rod and staff for my guide and com- 
fort, and wait patiently for death to bring better light to 
nobler eyes. O ye who are living in the darkness of sin I 
turn before it is too late to the light of holiness, else 
death will bring to you not recreation, but retribution. 
Earthly blindness can be borne, for it is but for a day; . 
but who could bear to be blind through eternity ? 

H. W. Beecher. 



NEGRO PRAYER. 



OLORD, bless de teacher who come so far to 'struct 
us in de way to heaven. Rock her in de cradle of 
love. Backen de word of power in her heart dat she 
may hab souls for her hire, and many stars in her crown- 
in de great gitten up momin', when de general roll is 
called; and when all de battles is over may she fall 
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kivered wid victory, be buried wid de honors of war and 
rise to wear de long white robe in glory, and walk de 
shinin' streets in silvern slippers, down by de golden sun- 
rise, close to de great white throne, and dere may she 
strike glad hands wid all her dear scholars, and praise 
you, God, for ever and ever, for Jesus' sake. Amen. 



FEMALE GOSSIP. 



^'T HEARD it I" 
1 "Who told you?" 

"Her friend." 
"You do n't say I" 

"'T is dreadful!" 

"Yes, awful I" 
"Do n't tell it, I pray!" 

" Good gracious ! " 
"Who'd think it I" 

"Weill well! well I" 
"Dear me I" 

" I 've had my suspicion ! " 
"And I, too, you seel " 



"Lord, help us!" 
" Poor creature ! " 

"So artful!" 
"So sly!" 

"No beauty!" 

"Quite thirty!" 

" Between you and 1 1 *• 

"I'm going!" 

"Don't! stay, love!" 
"I can't!" 

"I'm forlorn I" 
"Farewell, dear!" 
"Good-by, sweet!" 
"/ 'm glad she is gonel^ 



TELL ON HIS NATIVE HILLS. 

OH, with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that the land was free ! 'T was free— 
From end to end, fj^om cliff to lake, 't was free I 
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Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 
And plow our valleys, without asking leave ! 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun I 

How happy was it then ? I loved 
Its very storms. Yes, I have sat 
In my hoat at night, when, midway o'er the lake. 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own I 

On yonder jutting cliff, overtaken there 

By the mountain blast, I 've laid me flat along. 

And while gust followed gust more furiously. 

As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink, 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 

Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 

Have wished me there — the thought that mine was free 

Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head. 

And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 

Blow on ! — ^this is the land of liberty! — Knowles. 



SIGNS AND OMENS. 



AN old gentleman whose style was Germanized was 
asked what he thought of signs and omens. 
" Veil, I do n't dinks mooch of dem dings und I did n't 
pelieve every dings ; but I dells you somedimes dere is 
dings as does dings. Now de oder night I sits und reads 
mine^newsbaper, and mine frau she speak und say: 
" * Fritz, de dog is howling I * 
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** Veil, I do n't dinks mooch of dem dings, und I goes 
on und reads mine baper, und mine frau she say : 

" * Fritz, dere is somedings pad is happened — dat dog 
is howling!' • 

" Und den I gets up mit myself und looks out troo 
de wines on de porch, und de moon was shinin' und mine 
leetle dog he shoomp right up und down like ebery dings, 
und he park at de moon, dat vash shine so bright as 
never vash. Und ash I hauld my het in de vinder, de 
old voman she say : 

" ' Mind, Fritz, I dell you dere ish soineding pad ish 
happen. De dog ish howling ! ' 

" Veil, I goes to pet, und I shleeps, und all night long, 
ven I vakes dere vas dat dog howling verser as never. 
Und in^de morning I kits my preakfest, und mine frau 
she looks at me und say wery solemn : 

" ' Fritz, dere ish somedings pad ish happen. De dog 
vas howl all night.' 

*' Und shoost den de noosbaper come in, und I opens 
him — ^und by shings, vat you dinks I — dere vas a man 
died in Philadelphia dat very night I " 



THE THREE FISHERS. 



THREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work and women must weep. 
And there 's little to earn and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the light-house tower. 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
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They looked at the squall and they looked at the shower. 
And the night-rock came rolling up ragged and brown; 
But men must work and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 

Ftr those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work and women must weep. 
And the sooner it *s over the sooner to sleep. 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 

Charles Kingsley, 



GOODNESS AND GREATNESS OF GOD. 



• • A ND you, ye storms, howl out his greatness I Let 
•TL your thunders roll like drums in the march of 
the God of armies! Let your lightnings write his name 
ill fire on the midnight darkness; let the illimitable void 
of space become. one mouth for song; and let the un« 
navigated ether, through its shoreless depths, bear through 
the infinite remote the name of him whose goodness en- 
dureth forever I " — Spurgeon. 



ADOON THE LANE. 

UPON one stormy Sunday, 
Coming adoon the lane. 
Were a score of bonny lassies— 
And the sweetest, I maintain. 
Was Caddie, 
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That I took beneath my pladdie 
To shield her from the rain. 

She said the daisies blushed 

For the kiss that I had ta'en ; 
I wadna hae thought the lassie 

Would sae of a kiss complain. 
"Now, laddie I 
I winnie stay under your pladdie, 

If I gang home in the rain ! " « 

But ane after Sunday, 

When cloud there nae waa ane, 
This sel-same winsome lassie — 

We chanced to meet in the lane — 
Said Caddie, 
" Why dinna ye wear your pladdie? 

Who kens but it may rain ? " 



WOMAN. 



rE woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free : 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal. 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable. 
How shall men grow ? 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse : could we make her as the man. 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 
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Vet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers. 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be. 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm, 

Then sprinjBTS the crowning race of human-kind. 

May these things be ! — Tennyson. 



THE FAMINE. 

Barely win » aelectiou be foand Affording opportnnity for to great a Tariety 
vt exp'ymfxya na thU extract from the popular poem of Hiawatha. No one ihould 
ittemut its recitation without careful study and faithful practice. 

OTHE long and dreary Winter I 
O the cold and cruel Winter J 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river] 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o'er all the landscape. 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter forc^ a passage; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
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Vainly walk'd he through the forest, 

Sought for bird or beast and found none. 

Saw no track of deer or rabbit. 

In the snow beheld no footprints. 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 

Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 

Perish'd there from cold and hunger. 

• 
Into Hiawatha's wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 
Did not parley at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water, 
And the foremost said : " Behold me 1 
I am Famine, Bukadawin ! " 
And the other said : " Behold me ! 
I atn Fever, Ahkosewin I " 
And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shudder'd as they look'd upon her, 
Shudder'd at the words they utter'd. 
Lay down on her bed in silence. 
Hid her fiice, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her. 
At the fearful words they utter'd. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Bushed the madden'd Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his &ce a stony firmness, 
7 
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On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 
Wrapp'd in furs and arm'd for huntings 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver fiill of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahvnin, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snox^-shoes strode he forward: 
"Gitche Manitov the Mighty! " 
Cried he with his &ee uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
" Give your children food, O Father I 
Give us food, ,or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha ! " 
Through the fer-resounding forest. 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Bang that cry of desolation. 
But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying. 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
"Minnehaha I Minnehaha I" 

All day long roved Hiawatha 

In that melancholy forest. 

Through the shadow of whose thickets. 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 

From the land of the Dacotahs ; 

When tlie birds sang in the thickets. 

And the streamlets laugh'd and glisten'd. 

And the air was full of fragrance. 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
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Said with voice that did not tremble^ 
" I will follow you, my husband I " 



In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watch'd her. 

With the Famine and the Eever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

" Hark ! " she said, " I hear a rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing. 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distance ! " 

" No, my child ! " said old Nokomis, 

" 'T is the night- wind in the pine-trees I " 

" Look I " she said ; ** I see my father 

Standing lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 

In the land of the Dacotahs I " 

" No, my child I " said old Nokomis, 

'^'Tis the smoke that waves and beckons!" 

" Ah ! " she said, " the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness I 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!" 
And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains. 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish. 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
•'Hiawatha! Hiawatha!" 
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Over snow-fields waste and pathlesi, 
Under snow-encumber'd branches. 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
"Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 
Would that I had perish'd for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are I 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin!" 
And he rush'd into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Bocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 
And his bursting heart within him 
Utter'd such a cry of anguish. 
That the forest moan'd and shudder'd. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down still and speechless. 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 
At the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow. 
With both hands his fece he cover'd. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there^ 
As if in a swoon he sat there. 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha; 
In the snow a grave they made her. 
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In the forest 4leep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments ; 
Wrapp'd her in her robes of ermine. 
Covered her with snow, like ermine : 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 
And at night a fire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was kindled. 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest. 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watch'd it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

" Farewell ! " said he, " Minnehaha ! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water ! 
All my heart is buried with you. 
All my thoughts go onward with j< aI 
Come not back again to labor. 
Come not back again to suffer. 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter 1 " 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE PROMISE. 



THE way is dark^ my child I but leads to light. 
I would not always have thee walk by sight. 
My dealings now thou canst not understand. 
I meant it so ; but I will take thy hand. 
And through the gloom 
Lead safely home 
My child! 

The day goes fast, my child ! But is the night 
Darker to me than day ? In me is light I 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
fOf fears shall vanish. I will take thy hand. 

And through the night 

Lead up to light 
My child! 

The way is long, my child ! But it ^hall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee ; 
And thou shalt know, at last, when thou shalt stand 
Safe at the goal, how I did take thy hand. 

And quick and straight 

Lead to heaven's gate 
My child ! 

The path is rough, my child ! But oh ! how sweet 
Will be the rest, for weary j)ilgrims meet. 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 
To which I lead thee, as I take thy hand, 

And safe and blest 

With me shalt rest 
My child I 
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The throng is great, my child ! But at thy side 
Thy Father walks : then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee ; will thy foes command 
To let thee freely pass ; will take thy hand, ' 

And through the throng 

Lead safe along 
My child ! 

The cross is heavy, child ! Yet there was One 
Who bore a heavier for thee: my Son, 
My well-beloved. For him bear thine ; and stand 
With him at last; and, from thy Father's hand, 

Thy cross laid down, 

Receive a crown. 
My child ! 



EEPLY TO MR. CORRY. 



HAS the gentleman done f Has he completely done ? 
He was unparliamentary from the beginning to 
the end of his speech. There was scarce a word he ut' 
tered that was not a violation of the privileges of the 
House. But I did not call him to order — why ? because 
the limited talents of some men render it impo^ble for 
them to be severe wUhout being unparliamentary. But 
before I sit down I shall show him how to be severe and 
parliamentary at the same time. 

On any other occasion, I should think myself jujrfifi- 
able in treating with silent contempt any thing which 
might fall from that honorable member ; but there are 
times, when the insignificance of the accuser is lost in 
the magnitude of the accusaUon, I know the difficulty 
the honomble gentleman labored under when he attacked 
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me, conscious that, on a comparative view of our charao. 
ters, public and private, there is nothing he could say 
which would injure me. The public would not believe 
the charge. I dfespise the falsehood. If such a charge 
were made by an honest man, I would answer it in the 
manner I shall do before I sit down. But I shall first 
reply to it when not made by an honest man. 

The right honorable gentleman has called me " an un- 
impeached traitor." I ask why not " traitor," unqualified 
by any epithet? I will tell him: it was because he 
durst not. It was the act of a coward, who raises his 
arm to strike, but has not courage to give the blow. 
I will not call him villain, because it would be unparlia- 
mentary, and he is a privy counsellor. I will not call him 
fool, because he happens to* be chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. But I say, he is one who has abused the privi- 
lege o^ Parliament and the freedom of debate, by utter- 
ing language which, if spoken out of the House, I 
should answer only with a blow. I care not how high 
his situation, how low his character, how contemptible 
his speech j whether a privy counsellor or a parasite, my 
answer would be a blow. 

He has chajrged me with being connected with the 
rebels. The charge is utterly, totally and meanly felse. 
Does the honorable gentleman rely on the report of the 
House of Lords for the foundation of his assertion ? If 
he does, I can prove to the committee there was a physi- 
cal impossibility of that report being true. But I scorn 
to answer any man for my conduct, whether he be a po- 
litical coxcomb, or whether he brought himself into power 
by a false glare of courage or not. 

I have returned — ^not as the right honorable member 
haa said, to raise another storm — ^I have returned UT dis- 
charge an honorable debt of gratitude to my country 
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that conferred a great reward for past services, which, 1 
am proud to say, was not greater than my desert. I 
have reiumed to protect that Constitution of which I was 
the parent and founder, from the assassination of such 
men as the right honorable gentleman and his unworthy 
associates. They are corrupt, they are seditious, and 
they, at this very moment, are in a conspiracy against 
their country. 1 have returned to refute a libel, as false 
as it is malicious, given to the public under the appella- 
tion of a report of the committee of the Lords. Here I 
stand, ready for impeachment or trial. I dare accusation. 
I defy the honorable gentleman ; I defy the government ; 
I defy their whole phalanx ; let them come forth. I tell 
the ministers, I will neither give quarter nor take it. I 
am here to lay the shattered remains of my constitution 
on the floor of this House, in defence of the liberties of 
my country. — H. Grattan. 



THE PAINTER OF SEVILLE. 



Sebastian Gomez, better known by the name of the Mulatto of Murillo, was one 
of the most celebmtod painters of Spain. There may yet be seen in the churches 
of Seville the celebrated picture which he was found- painting, by his master, a 
Bt. Anne, and a holy Joseph^ which are extremely beautiful, and others of the 
Ughest merit The incident related occurreU about the year 1630. 

)nn WAS morning in Seville ; and brightly beamed 

JL The early sunlight in one chamber there ; 
Showing where'er its glowing radiance gleamed, 
Kich, varied beauty. 'T was the study where 
Murillo, the famed painter, came to share 
- With young aspirants his long-cherished art, 
To prove how vain must be the teacher's care . 
Who strives his unbought knowledge to impart, 
* The language of the soul, the feeling of the heart. 
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The pupils came, and glancing round, 
Mendez upon his canvas found, 
Not his own work of yesterday. 
But, glowing in the morning ray, 
A sketch, so rich, so pure, so bright. 

It almost seemed that there were given 
To glow before his dazzled sight. 

Tints and expression warm from heaven* 

'T was but a sketch — the Virgin's head — 
Yet was unearthly beauty shed 
Upon the mildly beaming face ; 
The lip, the eye, the flowing hair, 
Had separate, yet blended grace — 
A poet's brightest dream w^as there I 

Murillo entered, and amazed, 

On the mysterious painting gazed ; 

" Whose work is this ? — speak, tell me ! — ^he 

Who to his aid such power can call," 
Exclaimed the teacher eagerly, 

" Will yet be master of us all ; 
Would I had done it ! — Ferdinand ! 
Isturitz, Mendez ! — say, whose hand 
Among ye all? " — With half-breathed sigh. 
Each pupil answered — " 'T was not I ! " 

" How came it then ? " impatiently 
Murillo cried ; " but we shall see. 
Ere long into this mystery. 
Sebastian ! " 

At the summons came 

A bright-eyed slave. 
Who trembled at the stem rebuke 

His master gave. 



>" 
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For, ordered in that room to sleep, 
And faithful guard o'er all to keep, 
Murillo bade him now declare 
What rash intruder had been there. 
And threatened — ^if he did not tell 
The truth at once — ^the dungeon-cell. 

" Thou answerest not," Murillo said ; 
(The boy had stood in speechless fear.) 

" Speak on ! " — ^At last he raised his head. 
And murmured, " No one has been here." 
" 'T is false ! " Sebastian bent his knee. 

And clasped his hands imploringly. 
And said, ** I swear it, none but me ! " 

" List ! " said his master. " I would know 
Who enters here — ^there have been found 
Before, rough sketches strewn around. 

By whose bold hand, 't is yours to show ; 
See that to-night strict watch you keep. 
Nor dare to close your eyes in sleep. 

If on to-morrow morn you fail 
To answer what I ask. 

The lash shall force you — do you hear ? 
Hence I to your daily task." 



'T was midnight in Seville ; and faintly shone 

From one small lamp, a din^ uncertain ray 
Within Murillo's study — all were gone 

Who there, in pleasant tasks or converse gay. 
Passed cheerfiilly the morning hours away. 

'T was shadowy gloom, and breathless silence, save, 
That to sad thoughts and torturing fear a prey. 

One bright-eyed boy was there — Murillo's little slava 
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Almost a child — ^that boy had seen 

Not thrice five summers yet,. 
But genius marked the lofty brow, 

O'er which his locks of jet * 
Profusely curled ; his cheek's dark hue 
Proclaimed the warm blood flowing through 
Each throbbing vein, a mingled tide, 
To Africa and Spain allied. 

" Alas ! what fate is mine 1 " he said. 

" The lash, if I refuse to tell 
Who sketched those figures — if I do. 

Perhaps e'en more — the dungeon-cell 1 ** 
He breathed a prayer to Heaven for aid ; 
It came — for soon, in slumber laid. 
He slept until the dawning day 
Shed on his humble couch its ray. 

"I'll sleep no more!" he cried; "and now, 

Three hours of freedom I may gain 
Before my master comes ; for then 

I shall be but a slave again. 
Three blessed hours of freedom ! how 
Shall I employ them ? — ah I e'en now 
The figure on that canvas traced 
Must be — ^yes, it must be effaced." 

He seized a brush — the morning light 
Gave to the head a softened glow ; 

Gazing enraptured on the sight. 
He cried, "Shall I efface it?— No! 

That breathing lip! that beaming eye! 

Efface them? — I would rather die I " 



L 
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The terror of the humble slave 

Grave place to the o'erpowering flow 
Of the high feelings Nature gave — 

Which only gifted spirits know. 
He touched the brow — the lip— it seemed 

Sis pencil had some magic power ; 
The eye with deeper feeling beamed — 

Sebastian then forgot the hour ! 
Forgot his master, and the threat 

Of punishment still hanging o'er him ; 
For, with each touch, new beauties met 

And mingled in the face before him. 

At length 't was finished , rapturously 
He gazed — could aught more beauteous bel--» 
Awhile absorbed, entranced he stood, 
Then started — horror chilled his blood ! 
His master and the pupils all 

Were there, e'en at his side ! 
The terror-stricken slave was mute — 

Mercy would be denied, 
E'en could he ask it — so he deemed, 
And the poor boy half lifeless seemed. 

Speechless, bewildered — for a space 
They gazed upon that perfect face, ^ 

Eac^ with an artist's joy; 
At length Murillo silence broke, 
And with affected* sternness spoke — 

" Who is your master, boy ? " 
** You, Sefior," said the trembling slare, 
" Nay. who, I mean, instruction gave, 
Before that Virgin's head you drew ? '* 
Again he answered, " Only you." 
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" I gave you none," Murillo cried ! 
" But I have heard," the boy replied, 

" What you to others said." 
''And more than heard," in kinder tone^ 
The painter said ; " 't is plainly shown 

That you have profited." 

* What (to his pupils) is his meed ? 

Beward or punishment ? " 
" Keward, Keward I " they warmly cried 

(Sebastian's ear was bent 
To catch the sounds he scarce believed, 
But with imploring look received). 
" What shall it be ? " They spoke of gold 

And of a splendid dress ; 
But still unmoved Sebastian stood, 

Silent and motionless. 

" Speak ! " said Murillo, kindly ; " choose 

Your own reward — what shall it be? 
Name what you wish, I'll not refuse : 

Then speak at once and fearlessly." 
•' Oh ! if I dared ! "—Sebastian knelt, 

And feelings he could not control 
(But feared to utter even then) 

With strong emotion shook his soul. 

" Courage ! " his master said, arid each 
Essayed, in kind, half-whispered speech. 
To soothe his overpow'ring dread. 
He scarcely heard, till some one said, 

" Sebastian— ask — you have your choice. 
Ask for jour freedom I " — ^At the word. 

The suppliant strove to raise his voice : 
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At first but stifled sobs were heard, 

And then his prayer — ^breathed fervently— 

" Oh ! master, make mj father free ! " 
" Him and thyself, my noble boy 1 " 

Warmly the painter cried ; 
Raising Sebastian from his feet. 

He pressed him to his side. 
" Thy talents rare, and filial love, 

E'en more have fairly won ; 
Still be thpu mine by other bonds — 

My pupil and my son." 

Murillo knew, e'en when the words 

Of generous feeling passed his lips, 
Sebastian's talents soon must lead 

To fame that would his own eclipse ; 
And, constant to his purpose still, 

He joyed to see his pupil gain. 
Beneath his care, such matchless skill 

As made his name the pride of Spain. 

Susan Wilsojl 



BARDELL AND PICKWICK. 



Arranged and ada|ited from Charles Dickens* " Headings from his own works." 

ON the morning of the trial of the great action for 
breach of promise of marriage, — Bardell against 
Pickwick, — the defendant, Mr. Pickwick, being escorted 
into court, stood up in a state of agitation, and took a 
glance around him. There were already a pretty large 
sprinkling of spectators in the gallery, and a numerous 
muster of gentlemen in wigs in the barristers' seat. Such 
of the gentlemen as had a brief to carry carried it in 
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as conspicuous a manner as possible, and occasionally 
scratched their noses with it, to impress it more strongly 
on the observation of the spectators ; other gentlemen, 
who had no briefs, carried under their arms goodly oc- 
tavos, with a red label behind, and that un\ler-done-pie- 
crust-colored cover which is technically known as " law- 
calf." Others, who had neither briefs nor books, thrust 
their hands into their pockets, and looked as wise as 
they could. 

A loud cry of " Silence ! " announced the entrance of 
the judge, who was most particularly short, and so fat 
that lie seemed all face and waistcoat. A sensation was 
then perceptible in the body of the court ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff, supported 
by Mrs. Cluppins, her bosom friend number one, was led 
iu, in a drooping state. An extra-sized umbrella was 
then handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens 
by Mr. Fogg (Dodson and Fogg being the plaintiff's 
attorneys), each of whom had prepared a sympathizing 
and melancholy face for the occasion.* Mrs. Sanders, 
bosom friend number two, then appeared, leading in 
Master Bardell, whom she placed on the floor of the 
court in front of his hysterical mother, — ^a commanding 
position, in which he could not fail to awaken the sym- 
pathy of both judge and jury. 

" I am for the plaintiff, my Lord," said Mr. Sergeant 
Buzfuz. 

Court. — "Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?" 

Mr. Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he was. 

" I appear for the defendant, my Lord," said Mr. Ser- 
geant Snubbin. 

Court. — "Any body with you, brother Snubbin ? " 

" Mr. Phunky, my Lord." 

Court.— "Goon." 
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Mr. Skimpin proceeded to " open the case " ; and the 
case appeared to have very little inside it when he had 
opened it, for he kept such particulars as he knew com- 
pletely to himself. 

Sergeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty and 
dignity which the grave nature of the proceedings de- 
manded, and having -whispered to Dodson, and conferred 
briefly with Fogg, pulled his gown over his shoulders, 
settled his wig, and addressed the jury: 

" You have heard from my learned friend, gentlem^i, 
that this is an action for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage, in which the damages are laid at £1500. 

" The plaintiff is a widow ; yes, gentlemen, a widow. 
The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying for many years the 
esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the 
guardians of his royal revenues, glided almost imper- 
ceptibly from the world, to seek elsewhere for that repose 
and peace which a custom-house can never afibrd." 

This was a pathetic description of the decease of Mr. 
Bardell, who had been knocked on the head with a quart- 
pot in a public-house cellar. 

"Some time before Mr. BardelFs death, he became 
the father of a little boy. With this little boy, the only 
pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk 
from the world and courted the retirement and tranquil- 
lity of Goswell street ; and here she placed in her front 
parlor window a written placard, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : * Apartments furnished for a single gentleman. 
Inquire within.' " Here Sergeant Buzfuz paused, while 
several gentlemen of the jury took a note of the docu- 
ment. 

"There is no date to that, is there, sir?" inquired 
a juror. 

"There is no date, gentlemen; but I' am instructed to 
8 
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tay that it was put in the plaintiff's parlor window just 
this time three years. Now I entreat the attention of 
the jury to the wording of this document,— 'Apartments 
furnished for a single gentleman ' ! ' Mr. Bardell,' said 
the widow — ' Mr. Bardell was a man of honor, Mr. Bar- 
dell was a man of his word, Mr. Bardell was no deceiver, 
Mr. Bardell was once a single gentleman himself; in 
single gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to 
remind me of what Mr. Bardell was when he first won 
my young and untried affections ; to a single gentleman 
shall my lodgings be let.' Actuated by this beautiful 
and touching impulse (among the best impulses of our 
imperfect nature, gentlemen), the desolate widow dried 
her tears, furnished her first floor, caught her innocent 
boy to her maternal bosom, and put the bill up in her 
parlor window. Did it remain there long ? No. Before 
the bill had been in the parlor window three days — three 
days, gentlemen — a Being, erect upon two legs, and 
bearing all the outward semblance of a man, and not 
of a monster, knocked at Mrs. Bardell's door. He in- 
quired within ; he took the lodgings ; and on the very 
next day he entered into possession of them. This man 
was Pickwick, — Pickwick, the defendant. 

" Of this man Pickwick I will say little ; the subject 
presents but few attractions; and I, gentlemen, am not 
the man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in 
the contemplation of revolting heartlessness and of sys- 
tematic villainy." 

" I say systematic villainy, gentlemen, and when I say 
systematic villainy, let me tell the defendant, Pickwick — 
if he be in court, as I am informed he is — that it would 
have been more decent in him, more becoming, in better 
judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped away. 

**^I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pick- 
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wick continued fo reside without interruption or inter- 
mission at Mrs. Bardeirs house. I shall show you that, 
on many occasions, he gave halfpence, and on some oc- 
casions even sixpences, to her little boy; and I shall 
prove to you, by a witness whose testimony it will be 
impossible for my learned friend to weaken or contro- 
vert, that on one occasion he patted the boy on the head, 
and made use of this remarkable expression: *How 
should you like to have another father? ' I shall prove 
to you, gentlemen, on the testimony of three of his own 
friends — most unwilling witnesses, gentlemen — ^most un- 
willing witnesses — that on that morning he. was dis- 
covered by them holding the plaintiff in his arms, and 
soothing her agitation by his caresses and endearments. 

"And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two let- 
ters have passed between these parties — ^letters which are 
admitted to be in the handwriting of the defendant. Le^ 
me read the first: 'Garraway*s, twelve o'clock. Dear 
Mrs. B. — Chops and Tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick.' 
Grentlemen, what does this mean ? Chops ! Gracious 
heavens ! and Tomato sauce ! Gentlemen, is the happi- 
ness of a sensitive and confiding female to be trifled 
away by such shallow artifices as these ? The next has 
no date whatever, which is in itself suspicious. * Dear 
Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till to-morrow. Slow 
coach.' And then follows this very remarkable expres- 
sion: * Do n't trouble yourself about the warming-pan.' 
Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a warm- 
mg-pan? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated 
not to agitate herself about this warming-pan, unless it 
is, as I assert it to be, a mere cover for hidden fire — a 
mere substitute for some endearing word or promise, 
agreeably to a preconcerted system of correspondence, 
wrtfuUy contrived by Pickwick with a view to his c«tt- 
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templated desertion, and which I am not in a conditio]^ 
to explain ? 

"Enough of this. My client's hopes and prospects 
are ruined. But Pickwick, gentlemen — Pickwick, the 
ruthless destroyer of this domestic pasis in the desert of 
Goswell street — Pickwick, who has choked up the well, 
and thrown ashes on the sward — Pickwick, who comes 
before you to-day with his heartless Tomato sauce and 
warming-pans — Pickwick still rears his head with un- 
blushing effrontery, and gazes without a sigh on the ruin 
he has mad«. Damages, gentlemen, heavy damages, are 
the only punishment with which you can visit him, the 
only recompense you can award to my client. And for 
those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, a high- 
minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, 
a sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her civilized 
countrymen." 

With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Sergeant Buzfnz 
sat down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh woke up. 

"Call Elizabeth Cluppins," said Sergeant Buzfiiz, 
rising a moment afterwards, with renewed vigor. 

"Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins — do you recollect 
being in Mrs. Bardell's back one pair of stairs, on one 
particular morning in July last, when she was dusting 
Pickwick's apartment ? " 

" Yes, my Lord and jury, I do." 

" Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first floor front, 
I believe?" 

" Yes, it were, sir." 

Court. — " What were you doing in the back room, 
ma'am?" 

" My Lord and jury, I will not deceive you." 

Court. — " You had better not, ma'am." 

" I was there, unbeknown to Mrs. Bardell ; I had bee» 
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out with a little basket, gentlemen, to buy three pound 
of red kidney purtaties, which was three pound tuppense 
ha'penny, when I see Mrs. Bardell's street door on the 
jar. 

Court.— " On the what ? " 

" Partly open, my Lord." 

Ck)URT. — " She said on the jar." 

" It 's all the same, my Lord." 

The little judge looked doubtful, and said he 'd make 
a note of it. 

" I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin', and 
went, in a permiscuous manner, up stairs, and into the 
back room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices 
in the front room, and — " 

" And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins ? " 

" Beggin* your pardon, sir, I would scorn the haction. 
The voices was wery loud, sir, and forced themselves upon 
my ear." 

" Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, but you 
heard the voices. Was one of those voices Pickwick's ? " 

" Yes, it were, sir." 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. 
Pickwick addressed himself to Mrs. Bardell, repeated, 
by slow degrees, and by dint of many questions, the con- 
versation she had heard. Which, like many other con- 
versations repeated under such circumstances, or, indeed, 
like many other conversations repeated under any cir- 
cumstances, was of the smallest possible importance in 
itself, but looked big now. 

Nathaniel Winkle, Tracy Tupman and Augustus 
Snodgrass were severally called into the box ; each cor- 
roborated the testimony of their unhappy friend ; and 
each was driven to the verge of desperation by excessive 
badgering. 
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Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by- 
Sergeant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by Sergeant 
Snubbin. Had always said and believed that Pick- 
wick would marry Mrs. Bardell ; knew that Mrs. Bar- 
delFs being engaged to Pickwick was the current topic 
of conversation in the neighborhood after the fainting in 
July. Had heard Pickwick ask the little boy how he 
should like to have another father. Did not know that 
Mrs. Bardell was at that time keeping company with the 
baker, but did know that the baker was then a single 
man and is now married. Thought Mrs Bardell fainted 
away on the morning in July, because Pickwick asked 
her to name the day; knew that she (witness) fainted 
away stone dead when Mr. Sanders asked her to name 
the day, and believed that anybody as called herself a 
lady would do the same, under similar circumstances. 
During the period of her keeping company with Mr. 
Sanders, she had received love-letters, like other ladies. 
In the course of their correspondence Mr. Sanders had 
often called her a " duck," but he had never called her 
" chops," nor yet " tomato sauce." 

Sergeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than 
he had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and said : 
" Call Samuel Weller." 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller ; for 
Samuel Weller stepped into the box the instant his name 
was pronounced ; and placing his hat on the floor, and 
his arms on the rail, took a bird's-eye view of the bar, and 
a comprehensive survey of the bench, with a remarkably 
cheerful and lively aspect 

Court — " What 's your name, sir ? " 

"Sam Weller, my Lord." 

Court. — "Do you spell it with a *V' or with m 
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'* That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, 
my Lord. I never had occasion to spell it more than 
once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a ' V.' " 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed, " Quite right, 
too, Samivel, quite right. Put it down a we, my Lord, 
put it down a "we." 

Court. — " Who is that, who dares to address the 
court? Usher?" 

"Yes, my Lord." 

Court. — " Bring that person here instantly." 

"Yes, my Lord." . 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't 
6ring him ; and, after a great commotion, all the people 
who had got up to look for the culprit sat down again^ 
The little judge turned to the witness as soon as his u> 
iignation would allow him to speak, and said : 

Court. — " Do you know who that was, sir ? " 

" I ray ther suspect it was my father, my Lord." 

Court. — " Do you see him here now ? " 

Sam stared up into the lantern in the roof of the 
court, and said : " Wy, no, my Lord, I can 't say that I 
do see him at the present moment." 

Court. — " If you could have pointed him out, I would 
have sent him to jail instantly." 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments. 

" Now, Mr. Weller," said Sergeant Buzfuz. 

" Now, sir." 

" I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the 
defendant in this case. Speak up, Mr. Weller." 

" I mean to speak up, sir ; I am in the service o' that 
bre genTman, and a wery good service it is." 

" Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven 
jhey ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes." 
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Court. — " You must not tell us what the soldier said, 
unless the soldier is in court, and is examined in the 
usual way ; it 's not evidence." 

" Wery good, my Lord." 

" Do you recollect any thing particular happening on 
the morning when you were first engaged by the defend- 
ant; eh, Mr. Weller?" 

" Yes I do, sir." 

" Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was." 

" I had a regular new fit-out o' clothes that momin', 
genTmen of the jury, and that was a wery partickler and 
uncommon circumstance vith me in those days." 

The judge looked sternly at Sam, but Sam's features 
were so perfectly serene that the judge said nothing. 

" Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw 
nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in the 
arms of the defendant, which you have heard described 
by the witnesses ? " 

" Certainly not, sir. I was in the passage till - they 
called me up, and then the old lady as you call the 
plaintiff, she war n't there, sir." 

" You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of 
what was going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. 
Weller?" 

" Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that 's just it. If 
they wos a pair o' patent double million magnifyin' gas 
inicroscopes of hextra power, p'r'aps I might be able to 
see through two flights o' stairs and a deal door; but 
bein' only eyes, you see, my wision 's limited." 

" Now, Mr. Weller, I '11 ask you a question on another 
point, if you please." 

" If you please, sir." 

" Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's houses 
•ne night in November? " 
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" Oh yes, wery well." 

*' Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller. I thoughfc 
Fe should get at something at last." 

" I ray ther thought that, too, sir." 

" Well ; I suppose you went up to have a little talk 
about the trial— eh, Mr. Weller? " 

" I went up to pay the rent ; but we did get a talkin* 
about the trial." 

" Oh, you did get a talking about the trial. Kow what 
passed about the trial ? will you have the goodness to tell 
us, Mr. Weller?" 

" Vith all the pleasure in life, sir. Arter a few unim- 
portant obserwations from the two wirtuous females as 
has been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a wery 
great state o' admiration at the honorable conduct of 
Mr. Dodson and Mr. Fogg — them two genTmen as is 
settin' near you now." 

" The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well ! They spoke 
in high praise of the honorable conduct of Messrs. Dod- 
son and Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did they ? " 

" Yes ; they said what a wery gen'rous thing it was o' 
them to have taken up the case on spec, and not to 
charge nothin' at all for costs, unless they got 'em out of 
Mr. Pickwick." 

" It 's perfectly useless, my Lord, attempting to get at 
any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity of this 
witness. I will not trouble the court by asking him any 
more questions. Stand down, sir. That 's my case, my 
Lord." 

Sergeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on behalf 
of the defendant ; and did the best he could for Mr. 
Pickwick ; and the best, as everybody knows, could do 
no more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up, in the old-established 
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form. He read as much of his notes to the jury as ^*?j 
could decipher on so short a notice ; he did n't read as 
much of them as he coiild n't make out ; and he made 
running comments on the evidence as he went along. If 
Mrs. Bardell were right, it was perfectly clear Mr. Pick- 
wick was wrong ; and if they thought the evidence of 
Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence they would believe it ; 
and if they did n't, why, they would n't. 

The jury then retired to their private room, and after 
an anxious quarter of an hour returned with a verdict in 
favor of plaintiff, and damages against defendant to the 
amount of £750. 



THE AMERICAN FLAG. 



WHEN Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl'd her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there I 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light. 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She call'd her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land I 

Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud. 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm. 
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And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven — 

Child of the Sun ! to thee 't is given 
To guard the banner of the free. 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar. 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly. 
The sign of hope and triumph high I 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet. 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To wi!iere thy sky-born glories bum, 
And as his springing steps advance. 
Catch war and vengeance from the glancew 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack. 
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Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel-hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe but fells before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ! 

Joseph Eodman Drakb.^ 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 



Ae most ample opportunity ib here afforded for the practice of the aspirated 
and pectoral Toices. 

SOME dreams we have are nothing else but dreams^ 
Unnatural, and full of contradiction ; 
Yet others of our most romantic schemes 
Are something more than fiction. 

It might be only on enchanted ground. 

It might be merely by a thought's expansion. 

But in the spirit or the flesh, I found 
An. old deserted mansion. 

A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling-place and* yet no habitation, 

A house — but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 
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No dog was at the threshold, great or small, 
No pigeon on the roof, no household creature-^ 

No cat demurely doling on the wall — 
Not one domestic feature. 

No human figure stirred to go or come ; 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked — ^there was no sign of home 

From parapet to basement 

O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear — 

The place is haunted. 

No sound was heard except from fer away 
The ringing of the whitwall's shrilly laughter, 

Or now and then the chatter of the jay, 
That Echo murmured after. 

The beds were all untouched by hand or tool ; 

No footsteps marked the green and mossy grayel. 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool 

For want of human travel. 

Over all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 

A sense of mystery t^e spirit daunted. 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear — 

The place is haunted. 

The fountain was a-dry ; neglect and time 
Had marred the work of artisan and mason^ 

And efts and croaking frogs begot of slime 
Sprawled in the ruined basin. 
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On every side the aspect was the same, 
All ruined, desolate, forlorn and savage ; 

No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify the ravage. 

For over all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear — 

The place is haunted. 

Howbeit, the door I pushed — or so I dreamed 

Which slowly, slowly gaped ; the hinges creaking 

With such a rusty eloquence, it seemed 
That Time himself was speaking. 

The startled bats flew out; bird after bird ; 

The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 
And seemed to mock the cry that she had heard 

Some dying victim utter I 

The very stairs and pictures on the wall 
Assuming features horrid and terrific. 

Hinted some tragedy in that old hall, 
Locked up in hieroglyphic. 

For over all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear — 

The place is haunted. 

Huge drops rolled down the wall as if they wept; 

And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly 
The toad was squatting and the lizard crept 

On that damp hearth so chilly. 
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There was so foul a rumor in the air, 
The shadow of a presence so atrocious, 

No human creature could have feasted there, 
Even the most ferocious. 

For over all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear — 

The place is haunted. 

The death-watch ticked hehind the paneled oak, 

Inexplicable tremors shook the arras. 
And echoes strange and mystical awoke 

The fancy to embarrass. 

Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread. 
But through one gloomy entrance mostly, 

T3ie while some secret inspiration said — 
That chamber is the ghostly ! 

One lonely ray that glanced upon the bed 
As if with awful aim, direct and certain. 

To show the Bloody Hand in burning red. 
Embroidered on the curtain I 

What shrieking spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted I 

Across the sunbeam with a sudden gloom 
A ghostly shadow flitted. 

O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in thp ear — 

The place is haunted I 

Hoou 
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LIDES TO BARY JADR 



THE bood is beabig brighdly, love^ 
The sdars are shidig, too ; 
While I ab gazig dreabily 

Add thigkig, love, of you ; 
You caddot, oh, you caddot kdow. 

By darlig, how I biss you — 
(Oh, whadt a fearful cold I Ve got— 
Ck'tishrnl Ck'tishrxxl) 

I 'b sittig id the arbor, love, 

Where you sat by by side, 
Whed od that calb autubdal dight 

You said you 'd be by bride. 
Oh, for wud bobedt to caress 

Add tederly to kiss you ; 
Budt do ! we 're beddy biles apart-^ 

(Ho-rcwA-o I Ck-ck'tishrVL I) 

This charbig evedig brigs to bide 

The tibe whed first we bet ; 
It seebs budt odly yesterday, 

I thigk I see you yet. 
Oh, tell be, ab I sdill your owd ? 

By hopes, oh, do dot dash theb ! 
(Codfoud by cold, 't is gettig worse— 

Gk'tishih-VL ! Ck-ck-rcwA-eb !) 

Crood-by, by darlig Bary Jade^ 
The bid-dight hour is dear. 

Add it is hardly wise, by love. 
For be to ligger here ; 
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The heavy dews are fallig fast, 

A fod good-dight I wish you ; 
(ELo^aahrO ! — ^there it is agaid— ' 

Ck'thcurshruh I Ck-ck-tish-u I) 

Scribner's Monthly. 



TRUST IN GOD. 

MATT. VI. 26-34. 



BEHOLD the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they? Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-»morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? 
Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat ? 
or, What shall we drink ? or. Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? (for after all these things do the Grentiles seek :) 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all' these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row : for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof — ^Bible. 
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THE OLD FOESAKEN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 



Qraat care should be exercised to avoid measurement or riiytiimieal 6\e^]Mj !% 
reading this piece. It is thoroughly simple/ and should be read in the style of 
veflectire oxiycrrsation. 



THEY ' VE left the school-house, Charlie, where yean 
ago we sat 
And shot our paper bullets at the master's time-worn hat; 
The hook is gone on which it hung, the master sleepeth 

now 
Where schoolboy tricks can never cast a shadow o'er his 
brow* 

They 've built a new, imposing one — ^the pride of all the 

town. 
And laughing lads and lassies go its broad steps up and 

down; 
A tower crowns its summit, with a new, a monster bell. 
That youthful ears, in distant homes, may hear its music 

swell. 

I'm sitting in the old one, with its battered, hingeless 

door; 
The windows all are broken, and the stones lie on the 

floor; 
I, alone, of all the merry boys that romped and studied 

here, 
Bemain to see it battered up and left so lone and drear. 

I 'm sitting on the same old bench where we sat side by 

side 
And carved our names upon the bench when not by 

master eyed ; 
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Since then a dozen boys have sought their great skill to 

display, 
And like the footprints on the sand, our names haya 

passed away. 

'T was here we learned to conjugate ^^amo^ amas, amai^* 
While glances &om the lassies made our hearts go' 

pit-a-pat ; 
'Twas here we fell in love, you know, with girls who 

looked us through — 
Yours with her piercing eyes of black, and mine with 

eyes of blue. 

Our sweethearts — ^pretty girls were they — to us how very 

dear — 
Bow down your head with me, my boy, and shed for 

them a tear ; 
With them the earthly school is out ; each lovely mai4 

now stands 
Before the one Great Master, in the house not made witli 

hands. 

You tell me you are far out West, a lawyer deep in laws, 
With Joe who sat behind us here and tickled us with 

straws; 
Look out for number one, boys; may wealth come at 

your touch, 
But with your long, strong legal straws, do n't tickle men 

too much. 

Here, to the right, sat Jimmy Jones — ^you must remember 

Jim — 
He's teaching now, and punishing, as mast^ punished 

him; 
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What an unlucky lad he was ! his sky was dark with 

woes; 
Whoever did the sinning, it was Jim who got the blows. 

Those days are all gone by, my boys ; life's hills we 're 

going down. 
With here and there a silver hair amid the schoolboy 

brown ; 
But memory can never die ; so we '11 talk o'er the joys 
We shared together, in this house, when you and I were 

boys. 

Though ruthless hands may tear it down — ^this lone 

house, old and drear — 
They '11 not destroy the characters that started out from 

here ; 
Time's angry waves may sweep the shore and wash out 

all beside — 
Bright as the stars that shine above, they shall for aye 

abide. 

I've seen the new house, Charlie ; 'tis the pride of all 

the town. 
And laughing lads and lassies go its broad steps up and 

down; 
But you nor I, my dear old friend, can 't love it half so 

well 
As this condemned, forsaken one, with cracked and 

tongueless bell. — John H. Yates. 
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BEACHING THE EARLY TRAIN. 



ONE of the greatest delights in boarding in the country 
for the summer is the pleasure a man derives in 
his efforts to catch the early morning train by which he 
must reach the city and his business. When he gets out 
of bed he looks at his watch and finds he has plenty of 
time, so he dresses leisurely and sits down to break&st 
in a calm and serene state of mind. Just as he cracks' 
his first egg, he hears the up train. He starts, jerks out 
his watch, compares it with the clock, and finds that it 
is eleven minutes slow, and that he has only four minutes 
left in which to get to the depot. In a fearful hurry he 
tries to scoop the egg out of the shell, but it burns his 
fingers ; the skin is tough, and after fooling with it for a 
moment it mashes into a hopeless mess, and he gets his 
fingers smeared ; he drops the whole concern in disgust, 
grabs a hot roll, and scalds his tongue with a quick 
mouthful of hot coffee ; then he stufis the roll in his 
mouth, while his wife hands him his satchel and tells 
him she thinks she hears the whistle. He plunges madly 
about the room looking for his umbrella ; then kisses his 
wife as well as he can with all that unswallowed bread 
distending his cheeks, says good-by to the children in a 
lump, and makes a dash for the door. Just as he gets 
to the gate he finds that he haa forgotten his duster, and 
he charges back after it, snatches it up, and tears down 
the gravel walk in a frenzy. He does n't like to run 
through the village, because that would be undignified, 
but he walks furiously. He goes faster and faster. Half 
way down he does hear the whistle for certain. He wants 
to run, but knows that he will start up that yellow dog 
there by the sidewalk if he does. Then he actuallf sees 
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the train coming in at the depot, and he feels that he 
miLst make a rush. He does. The yellow dog becomes 
excited and tears after him. Six otUer dogs join in the 
chase, one after the other, and bark furiously and frolic 
around his legs. Small boys contribute to the excite- 
ment, as he goes past, by whistling on their fingers, and 
the men at work on the new meeting-house knock off to 
look at him and laugh. He feels ridiculous, but he 
must catch that train. He gets desperate when he has 
to slacken up until two or three women, on the side- 
walk discussing the servant girl question and the price 
of butter, scatter to let him pass. He arrives within one 
hundred yards of the depot with duster flying in the 
wind, coat-tails horizontal and the yellow dog nipping 
his heels, just as the train begins to move. He puts on 
extra pressure, and resolves to make that train or to 
perish. He reaches it as the last car is going past. He 
seizes the hand-rail, is violently jerked around once or 
twice, but finally lands on the step on his knees, and is 
hauled in by his coat collar by a brakesman, hot, mad, 
dusty, with his trowsers torn across the knees, his shins 
bruised and three ribs in his umbrella broken. Just as 
he gets comfortably into the car, the train stops, backs 
up on the siding, and lies there for half an hour while 
the engineer fixes a broken valve. Then he is madder 
than ever, and determined he will move to town to-mor- 
row, and swears while he looks out of the window and 
watches the dogs that followed him engaged in a contest 
over a bone which the yellow dog found on the platform 
of the station, and he registers a silent vow to devote his 
first holiday to braining that dog with a club. — ^Max 

A.DELEB* 
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SONG OF THE SEA. 



I AM a wandering wave of the glorious sea, 
Tirelessly roaming, gladsome and free; 
I am floating forever from shore to shore, 
Or I laugh and leap in the Maelstrom's roar; 
And I dash around 
With a joyous bound : 
Oh I who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea ? 

In the frozen gulfe of the North I hide. 
And melt in rills from the iceberg's side ; 
Then I bask in the Borealis' light, 
*Mid splendors sublime of the Arctic night ; 

Or away to the Pole 

I roll, I roll: 

Oh ! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea? 

Then I warm in the blaze of a tropic sun, 
On the flowery shore of Indostan ; 
And I toss in showers of gold and pearls. 
And I kiss the fair forms of bathing girls ; 

Or I break into billows 

For Mermaids' pillows : 

Oh ! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea ? 

Now I whirl in the Cyclone's fearfiil path, 
And strike strong ships in my stormy wrath ; 
Th*tL I swell in my pride, and I rush and rave, 
A t dash them down to their ocean grave. 
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So I lash and foam 
On my boundless home : 
Oh I who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea ? 

Then I follow the fisherman's tiny boat, 
And play round his nets as they idly float; 
Or I gurgle, and ripple, and woo him to rest 
At night, as I sleep with a star on my breast i 

Or in sunshine and song 

I bear him along : ' 

Oh I who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea? 

In the Gulf Stream's dark blue waves I glide. 
To the unknown source of that wondrous tide. 
Where that strange weed floats with its berries bright 
And the petrel rests in his boundless flight, 

As he laves his wings, 

And his storm-note sings : 

Oh ! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea ? 

Kow away from the land I rush far out, 
In the foaming track of the water-spout ; 
Then I rage, and roar, and seethe^ and hiss. 
And leap till the very clouds I kiss ; 

Or I whirl and dance 

In a maniac's trance : 

Oh I who would not.be 

A wild wave of the sea? 

Then with deep, strange music, hour by hour. 
I lash on the lonely light-house tower; 
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Or away on the coast in the surf and swell, 
I can ring with my touch the Inch-Cape bell j 

On the rocks I am beating, 

And ever repeating, 

Oh I who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea ? 

Now I sink far down to those silent waves 
That girdle the ocean's glorious caves ; 
On golden sands, amidst gorgeous shells, 
I hear the strange tales that the cable tells ; 

And there I sleep 

In the &thomless deep : 

Oh ! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea? 

And oft amid coral groves I roam, 
Where the " ocean architect " rears its home^ 
Those tiny insects whose works so grand 
Show skill imrivalled by human hand ; 

With my song awhile 

Their toil I beguile : 

Oh I who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea ? 

Oh, children of earth, you may envy me. 
For more rich or happy Ho monarch could be, 
With no cares, no earth-forged fetters bound, 
I am free to wander the wild world round ; 

So forever I roll 

From Pole to Pole ; 

Oh 1 who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea? 
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PAERHASIUS AND THE CAPTIVE. 



This is a picture of inordinate ambition. It should be represented by a voice di 
«old indifference to human suffering. The flame of selfish passion is wild ani 
frenzied. 

PARRHASIUS stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay, 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus — 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh ; 
And as the painter's mind felt through the dim, 
Kapt mystery, and pluck'd the shadows forth 
With its far-reaching fancy, and with form 
And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flash'd with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip. 
Were like the wing'd god's, breathing from his flight. 

" Bring me the captive now I 
My hand feels skillful, and the shadows lifk 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens — around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 

" Ha ! bind him on his back I 
Look ! — as Prometheus in my picture here ! 
Quick — or he faints ! — stand with the cordial near I] 

Now — ^bend him to the rack I 
Press down the poison'd links into his flesh ! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh 1 

" So — ^let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus ? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow ! 

Ha I gray-hair'd, and so strong I 
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How fearfiilly he stifles that short moan ! 
Gods I if I could but paint a dying gipan I 

"'Pity' thee! Soldo! 
I pity th'e dumb victim at the altar — 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter ? 

I 'd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine — 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine? ] 

" ' Hereafter ! ' Ay — hereafter ! 
A whip to keep a coward to his track ! 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back 

To check the skeptic's laughter ? 
Come £:om the grave to-morrow with that story 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 

" No^ no, old man ! we die 
Even as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, even as they ! 

Strain well thy fainting eye — 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o'er, 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more, 

" Yet there 's a deathless name! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurs, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and burn^^ 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars I I 'd bind it on ! 

" Ay — ^though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for its insatiate thirst — 
Though every life-strung nerve be madden'd first-* 

Though it should bid me stifle 
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The yearning in my throat for my sweet child. 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild— 

" All— I would do it ail- 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot — . 
Thrust foully into earth to be forgot I 

O heavens ! — but I appall 

Your heart, old man I forgive ha I on your liv6» 

Let him not feint ! — rack him till he revives I 

" Vain — ^vain — give o'er 1 His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now — 
Stand back ! 1 11 paint the death-dew on his brow I 

Gods I if he do not die 
But for one moment — one — till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips ! 

" Shivering I Hark I he mutters 
Brokenly now — ^that was a difficult breath — 
Another ? Wilt thou never come, O Death ! 

Look ! how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still ? Aha ! lift up his head ! 
He shudders — gasps — ^Jove help him ! — so — ^he's dead." 

How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unrein'd ambition ! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit's lip, 
We look upon our splendor and forget 
The thirst of which we perish I — ^N. P. Wills. 
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WAX WORK. 



0' 



The " naaal twang ** and " monstroos motith " shSold be brought into fiill exerdie. 

^NCE on a time, some years ago, 
Two Yankees, from Connecticut 
Were traveling — on foot, of course, 

A style now out of date ; 
And, being^ far away down South, 

It wasn't strange or funny. 
That they, like other folks, sometimes 

Should be out of money. 

So, coming to a thriving place, 

They hired a lofty hall, * 

And on the comers of the streets 

Put handbills, great and small, 
Telling the people, far and near, 

In printed black and white, 
They 'd give a show of wax work 

In the great town-hall that night. 

Of course the people thought to see 

A mighty show of figures. 
Of Napoleon, Byron, George the Third, 

And lots of foreign gentlemen ; 
Of Mary, Queen of Scots, you know, 

And monks in black and white. 
Heroes, peasants, potentates. 

In wax work brought to light. 

One of the Yankees had, they say, 

A monstrous mouth. 
And nasal twang, with which 

He thought to gull the South ; 
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Be that as it may — ^you see I 

A fearful noise he made, i 

Although he talked obscurely, 
And made on all a useless raid. 

The other was a handsome man, ^ 

Quite pleasant, and quite fine ; i 

He had a form of finest mould, 

And straight as any pine. 
Indeed, he was a handsome man 

As you will often see. 
Much more so than you — or you — or you, 

Like President Grant — or me. 

This handsome man stood at the door 

To let the people in. 
And the way he took the quarters w 

And the shillings was a sin ; 
And when the time of show had come. 

He a curtain pulled aside. 
And our friend, with a monstrous mouth, 

Stood in all his pomp and pride. 

And in his brawny hand he held 

A pound or two, or more^ ' 

Of shoemaker's wax, which he 

Had some time made before. J 

He began to work it. 

And his audience thus addressed. 
And the people looked and listened ; 

Let their great surprise be guessed. 

Said he, " My friends, how some folks cheat ^ 

I never could conceive ; i 

But this is the real wax work, ^ 

For I stoop not to deceive ; 
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This is your real wax work, 

For your quarters and your twelves. 

Ladies and gentlemen, just walk up 
•And examine for yourselves." 

But when the people saw the joke, 

With anger they turned pale, 
Hammer and tongs they came at him. 

To ride him on a rail ; 
But he had an open window. 

And a ladder to the ground, 
And just as he went out of sight, 

He turned himself around* 

And, holding up the wax to view, 

Said, with a saucy grin, 
" My friends, here 's no deception. 

For I scorn to take you in ; 
This is real lodx work, 

For your quarters and your twelves. 
Ladies and gentlemen, please walk up 

And examine for yourselves." 



NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WASHINGfTON. 



FELLOW-CITIZENS, let us seize this occasion to 
renew to each other our vows of allegiance and 
devotion to the American Union, and let us recognize in 
our common title to the name and the fame of Washing- 
ton, and in our common veneration for his example and 
his advice, the all-sufficient centripetal power, which 
shall hold the thick clustering stars of our confederacy 
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in one glorious constellation forever! Let the column 
which we are about to construct be at once a pledge and 
an emblem of perpetual union I Let the foundations be 
laid, let the superstructure be built up and cemented, let 
each stone be raised and riveted in a spirit of national 
brotherhood I And may the earliest ray of the rising 
sun — ^till that sun shall set to rise no more — draw forth 
from it daily, as from the febled statue of antiquity, a 
strain of national harmony, which shall strike a respon- 
sive chord in every heart throughout the republic I 

Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which 
you have assembled. Lay the comer-stone of a monu- 
ment which shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of 
the whole American people to the illustrious father of his 
country I Build it to the skies ; you can not outreach 
the loftiness of his principles I Found it upon the mas- 
sive and eternal rock ; you can not make it more endur- 
ing than his fame I Construct it of the peerless Parian 
marble ; you can not make it purer than his life ! Ex- 
haust upon it the rules and principles of ancient and of 
modem art ; you can not make it more proportionate 
than his character 

But let not your homage to his memory end here. 
Think not to transfer to a tablet or a column the tribute 
which is due from yourselves. Just honor to Washington 
can only be rendered by observing his precepts and imi- 
tating his example. Similitudine decoremus. He haa 
built his own monument. We, and those who come after 
us, in successive generations, are its appointed, its privi- 
leged guardians. The wide-spread republic is the future 
monument to Washington. Maintain its independence. 
Uphold its constitution. Preserve its union. Defend its 
liberty. Let it stand before the world in all its original 
lArength and beauty, securing peace, order, equality, and 
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freedom, to all within its boiyidaries, and shedding light 
and hope and joy upon the pathway of human liberty 
throughout the world — and Washington needs no other 
monument. Other structures may fully testify our venera- 
tion for him ; this, this alone can adequately illustrate 
his services to mankind. 

Nor does he need even this. The republic may perish ; 
the wide arch of our ranged Union may fell ; star by 
star its glories may expire ; stone by stone its columns 
and its capitol may moulder and crumble; all other 
names which adorn its annals may be forgotten ; but as 
long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, or human 
tongues anywhere plead, for a true, rational, constitu- 
tional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the memory, 
and those tongues prolong the fame, of George Wash- 
ington. — R. C. WiNTHROP. 



BATTLE OP BEAK AN DUINE. 



Beal* an Duinb, an abbreviation for Beallach an Duine, is the name of a pass 
or defile between two eminences, where the battle'described in this extract is sup- 
posed t > have taken place. The parties in this battle were the forces of James Y. 
of Scotland, on one side, and those of Boderick Dhn, a rebel subject of the king, 
on the other. Boderick himself had been previously taken prisoner, and was now 
confined. 

The minstrel who describes the battle is admitted to see his captive master, Rod- 
erick, and at his command portrays, in this wild burst of poetry, the engagement 
and utter defeat of the rebel troops. 

Troeach was the name of the region in which flay the glen of Bear an Duine. 
Moray and Mar were the chiefs at tiie head of the king's forces. 

Clan-Alpine was the name of Roderick's clan, and the forces of this party lay 
concealed in the glen, intending to surprise their enemies hs they approached, bvk 
were themselves entirely defeated, as described in this sketch. 

Tin'ohbll; a circle of hnnters closing round the game. 

Sbnk ; the sea-eagle or ospray. 

THE Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Benvenue, 
For ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Aceray. 
10 
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Where shall he find, in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ? 
There is no breeze upon the fern, 

No ripple on the lake. 
Upon her aerie nods the erne, 

The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies still. 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud, 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud* 

Benledi's distant hill. 

Is it the thunder's solemn sound 

That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread ? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 

The sun's retiring beams ? 
I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray's silver star, 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 

That up the lake comes winding fer I 
To hero, bound for battle strife, 

Or bard of martial lay. 
'T were worth ten years of peaceful lift, 

One glance at their array ! 

Their light-armed archers far and near. 
Surveyed the tangled ground. 

Their center ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frowned, 

Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crowned 
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No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armor's clang, 

The sullen march was dumb. 

Thef e breathed no wind their crests to shaken 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road ; 
Their vanward scouts no tidings bring, 

Can rouse no lurking foe, • 
Nor spy a trace of living thing, 

Save when they stirred the roe ; 
The host moves, like a deep sea-wave. 
Where ride no rocks, its pride to brave, 

High-swelling, dark and slow. 
The lake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosach's rugged jaws : 
And here, the horse and spearmen pause, 
While to explore a dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell ! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven. 

The archery appear ; 
For life ! for life I their flight they ply ; 
While shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 
And plaids and bonnets waving high. 
And broadswords flashing to the sky. 

Are maddening in the rear. 
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Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spearmen's twilight wood ? 
" Down I down I " cried Mar, " your lances down 

Bear back both friend and foe ! " 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay leveled low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide, 
" We '11 quell the savage mountaineer. 

As their Tinchell cows the game ! 
They come as fleet as mountain deer. 

We '11 drive them back as tame." 

Bearing before them in their course 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Eight onward did Clan- Alpine come. 
Above their tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like gleam of light. 

Each targe was dark below ; 
And with the ocean's mighty swing. 
When heaving to the tempest's wing, 

They hurled them on the foe. 
I heard the lance's shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broadsword's deadly clang, 
As if a hundred anvils rang ; 
But Moray wheeled his rearward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan- Alpine's flank, 

"My banner-man, advance I ^ 
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I see," he cried, " their column shake : 
Now, gallants ! for your ladies' sake, 
Upon them with the lance! " 

The horsemen dashed among the rout 

As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are ou^ 

They soon made lightsome room. 
Clan- Alpine's best are backward borne ; 

Where, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 

Were worth a thousand men. 
And refluent through the pass of fear. 

The battle's tide was poured ; 
Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear. 

Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn's chasm, so black and steep 

Receives her roaring linn. 
As the dark caverns of the deep 

Suck the wild whirlpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle's mingled mass; 
None linger now upon the plain, 
Save those who ne'er shall fight again. 

Walter Scott. 



POOR LITTLE JIM. 

rE cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and 
mean, 
But all within that little cot was wondrous neat and 
clean; 
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The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howlinj 

wild, 
As a patient mother sat beside the death-bed of hei 

child: 
A little worn-out creature, his once bright eyes grown 

dim: 
It was a collier's wife and child, they called him little 

Jim. 

And oh I to see the briny tears fast hurrying down her 
cheek, 

As she offered up the prayer, in thought, she was afraid 
to speak. 

Lest she might waken one she loved far better than her 
life; 

For she had all a mother's heart, had that poor collier's 
wife* 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer's 
bed. 

And prays that He would spare her boy, and take her- 
self instead. 

She gets her answer from the child : soft fall the words 

from him : 
" Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim, 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh ! I am so dry, 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again, and, mother, do n't 

you cry." 
With gentle, trembling haste she held the liquid to his 

lip; 

He smiled to thank her as he took each little, tiny sip ; 

" Tell father, when he comes from work, I said goodt 

night to him, 
And, mother, now I'll go to sleep." Alas! poor littlf 

Jim I 
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She knew that he was dying ; that the child she loved 

so dear 
Had uttered the last words she might ever hope to hear: 
The cottage door is opened, the collier's step is heard, 
The father and the mother meet, yet neither speak a 

word. 

He felt that all was over, he knew his child was dead, 
He took the candle in his hand and walked toward the 

bed; 
His quivering lips gave token of the grief he'd fein 

conceal. 
And see, his wife has joined him — ^the stricken couple 

kneel : 
With hearts bowed down by sadness, they humbly ask 

of Him, 
h heaven once more to meet again their own poor little 

Jim. 



PASSING AWAY. 

The oi|;aiM of speech need to he managed with the most exqniaite skllL Tbt 
least inaccuracy of articulation will mar the beauty of the piece. 

WAS it the chime of a tiny bell. 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy's shell, 

That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear. 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep. 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep^ 
She dispensing her silvery light. 
And he his notes as silvery quite. 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar. 
To catch the music that comes from the shore? 
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Hark I the notes, on my ear that play. 
Are set to words : as they float, they say, 
" Passing away ! passing away I " 

But no ; it was not a fairy's shell, 

Blown on the beach so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that fill'd my ear. 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung. 
And a plump little girl, for a pendulum, swung 
(As you 've sometimes seen, in a little ring. 
That hangs in his cage, a canary-bird swing) ; 

And she held to her bosom a budding bouqne^ 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

Oh, how bright were the wheels that told 

Of the lapse of time as they moved round slow ! • 
And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold. 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo I she had chang'd ; in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers. 
That she held in her outstretch'd hands, and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung, 
In the fbllness of grace and womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride ; 

Yet then, when expecting her happiest day. 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
" Passing away I passing away I " 

While I gazed at that fair one's cheek, a shade 
Of thought, or care, stole softly over, 
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Like that by a cloud on a summer's day made, 

Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 

That marched so calmly round above her, 
Was a little dimmed, as when evening steals 

Upon noon's hot face : yet one could n't but love hei; 
For she looked like a mother whose first babe lay, 
Kock'd on her breast, as she swung all day ; 
And she seem'd in the same silver tone to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! ". 

While yet I looked, what a change there came I 

Her eye was quench'd, and her cheek was wan : 
Stooping and staffed was her wither'd frame, 

Yet just as busily swung she on ; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust ; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust ; 
The hands that over the dial swept 
Grew crooked and tarnish'd, but on they kept ; 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone — 
Let me never forget to my dying day 
The tone or the burden of her lay — 

*' Passing away ! passing away ! " 

John Pierpont, 
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THE VAGABONDS. 



E are two travelers, Roger and I. 
Roger 's my dog : — come here, you scamp I 
Jump for the gentlemen, — mind your eye ! 
Over the table. — look out for the lamp I — 
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The rogue is growing a little old ; 

Five years we We tramped through wind and weathe^ 
And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and drank — and starved together. 

jVVe We learned what comfort is, I tell you ! ' 
^ A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow ! 

The paw he holds up there 's been frozen), 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle 

(This out-door business is bad for strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle. 
And Roger and I set up for kings ! 

I^"o, thank ye, sir, — I never drink ; 

Roger and I are exceedingly moral, — 
Are n't we, Roger ? — see him wink I — 

Well, something hot, then, — we wont quarrel. 
He 's thirsty, too, — see him nod his head ? 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can 't talk ! 
He understands every word that 's said, — 

And he knows good milk from water-and-chalk. 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I Ve been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I Ve not lost the respect 

(Here 's to you, sir !) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by, through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets. 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He '11 follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There is n't another creature living 
Would do it, and prove, through every disaster. 
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JSo fond, SO faithful, and so forgiving 

To such a miserable, thankless master 1 
No, sir! — see him wag his tail and grin I 

By George ! it makes my old eyes water I 
That is, there 's something in this gin 

That chokes a fellow. But no matter I "" 1/ 



^V( 



e '11 have some music, if you 're willing, 

And Roger (hem ! what a plague a cough is, sir 1) 
Shall march a little. — Start, you villain I 
/stand straight ! 'Bout face ! Salute your oflficer I 
Put up that paw ! Dress ! Take your rifle I 

(Some dogs have arms, you see !) Now hold your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle. 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier ! I 
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rch ! Halt ! Now show liow the rebel shakes 

When he stands up to hear his sentence. 
Now tell us how many drams it takes 

To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelps, — that 's five ; he 's mighty knowing ! 

The night 's before tis, fill the glasses ! — y 
Quick, sir I I 'm ill,-^my brain is going I — 

Some brandy, — thank you, — ^there I — it passes I 

Why not reform ? That 's easily said ; 

But I 've gone through such wretched treatment 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread. 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
That my poor stomach 's past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
I 'd sell out heaven for something warm 

To prop a horrible inward sinking. 
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Is there a way to forget to think ? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 
A dear girl's love — ^but I took to drink ; — 

The same old story; you know how it ends. 
If you could have seen these classic features, — 

You need n't laugh, sir ; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God's creatures : 

I was one of your handsome men I 

If you had seen her, so fair and young. 

Whose head was happy on this breast ! 
It you could have heard the songs I sung 

When the wine went round, you would n't have g\i«sec 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 

From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
Bagged and penniless, and playing 

To you to-night for a glass of grog 1 

She 's married since, — a parson's wife : 

'T was better for her that we should part, — 
Better the soberest, prosiest life, ' 

Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
i have seen her — once : I was weak and spent 

On the dusty road — a carriage stopped : 
But lit^e she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped I 

You 've set me talking, sir ; I 'm sorry ; 

It makes me wild to think of the change I 
What do you care for a beggar's story? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 
I had a mother so proud of me I 

'T was well she died before . Do you know 

If the happy spirits in heaven can see 

The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 
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Another glass, and strong,, to deaden 

This pain ; then Boger and I will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 

Aching thing, in place of a heart ? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could. 

No doubt, remembering things that were, — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food. 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 



N 



'm better now ; that glass was warming. — 
You rascal ! limber your lazy feet I 
We must be fiddling and performing 

For supper and bed, or starve in the street. — 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free. 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink ;— 
The sooner, the better for Boger and me ! 

J. T. Trowbridgb, 



LITTLE GOLDENHAIE. 



GOLDENHAIB climbs upon grandpapa's knee I 
Dear little Goldenhair, tired was she. 
All the day busy as busy could be. 

Up in the mdming as soon as 'twas light, 
Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 

Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her head, 
" What has my darling been doing," he said, 
" Since she arose with the sun from her bed ? " 
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** Pity much," answered the sweet little one, 
*' I cannot tell, so much things I have done : 
Played with my dolly and feeded my bun. 

"And then I jumped with my little jump-rope, 
And I made out of some water and soap 
Bootiful worlds, mamma's castles of hope. 

" I afterward readed in my picture-book, 

And Bella and I we went down to look 

For the smooth little stones by the side of tha brool^ 

"And then I comed home and eated my tea. 
And I climed up on to grandpapa's knee, 
And I jes' as tired as tired can be." 

Lower and lower the little head pressed, 
Until it has dropped on grandpapa's breast. 
Dear little Goldenhair, sweet be thy rest I 

We are but children ; the things that we do 
Are as sports of a babe to the Infinite view 
That marks all our weakness, and pities it, too. 

God grant that when night overshadows our way. 
And we shall be called to account for our day, 
' He shall find us as guileless as Goldenhair's lay. 

And oh, when aweary, may we be so blest 
As to sink like the innocent child to our rest. 
And feel ourselves clasped to the Infinite breast! 

F. B. Smith. 
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THE POWEB OF HABIT. 



Adapted to the development of transition in pitch, and a Tory spirited utterance. 

1EEMEMBER once riding from Buffalo to the Nia- 
gara Falls. I said to a gentleman, " What river 
is that/ sir?" 

" That," said he, " is Niagara river." . 

" Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I ; " bright, and 
fair, and glassy. How far off are the rapids? " 

" Only a mile or two," was the reply. 

" Is it possible that only a mile from us we shall find 
the water in the turbulence which it must show near the 
Falls?" 

" You will find it so, sir." And so I found it ; and 
the first sight of Niagara I shall never forget. 

Now, launch your bark on that Niagara river ; it is 
bright, smooth, beautiful and glassy. There is a ripple 
at the bow ; the silver wake you leave behind adds to 
your enjoyment. Down the stream you glide, oars, sails, 
and helm in proper trim, and you set out on your pleas- 
ure excursion. 

Suddenly some one cries out from the bank, " Young 
men, ahoy I " * • 

"What is it?" 

" The rapids are below you I " 

" Ha I ha I we have heard of the rapids ; but we are 
not such fools as to get there. If we go too fast, then 
we shall up with the helm, and steer to the shore ; we 
will set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, and speed 
to the land. Then on, boys ; do n't be alarmed, there is 
no danger." 

" Young men, ahoy there I " 

"What is it?" 
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" The rapids are belaw you ! *' 

"Ha! ha! we will laugh and quaff; all things delight 
us. What care we for the future ! No man ever saw it, 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. We will enjoy 
life while we may, will catch pleasure as it flies. This 
is enjoyment ; time enough to steer out of danger when 
we are sailing swiftly with the current" 

" Young men •ahoy ! " 

"What is it?" 

" Beware ! beware ! The rapids are below you I " 

"Now you see the water foaming all around. See 
how fast you pass that point I Up with the helm I Now 
turn ! Pull hard ! Quick ! quick ! quick ! pull for your 
lives ! pull till the blood starts from your nostrils, and 
the veins stand like whip-cords upon your brow ! Set 
the mast in the socket! hoist the sail ! Ah ! ah ! it is too 
late! Shrieking, howling, blaspheming, over they go." 

Thousands go over the rapids of intemperance every 
year, through the power of habit, crying all the while, 
" When I find out that it is injuring me, I will give ii 

up I "^—JOHN B. GOUGH. 



PARTING HYMN. 



WHEN shall we meet again. 
Meet ne'er to sever ? 
When will peace wreathe her cham 

Round us forever? 
Our hearts will ne'er repose. 
Safe from each blast that blows, 
In this dark vale of woes, 
Never — no, never I 
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When shall love freely flow 

Pure as life's river? 
When shall sweet friendship glow 

Changeless forever? 
Where joys celestial thrill. 
Where bliss each heart shall fill. 
And fears of parting chill 

Never — ^no, never I 

Up to that world of light 

Take us, dear Saviour ! 
May we all there unite, 

Happy forever ; 
Where kindred spirits dwell, 
There may our music swell, 
And time our joys dispel 

Never — ^no never ! 

Soon shall we meet again. 

Meet ne'er to sever ; 
Soon shall peace wreathe her cfaalo 

Eound us forever ; 
Our hearts will then repose 
Secure from worldly wcies^; 
Our songs of praise shall doee 

Never — ^no, never ! 



11 
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THE KITCHEN CLOCK, 

KNITTING is the maid o' the kitchen, Mill j ; 
Doing nothing, sits the chore boy, Billy : 
" Seconds reckoned ; 
Every minute, 
Sixty in it. 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Nick-kiiock, knock-nick, 
Ejiockety-nick, nickety-knock,** 
Goes the kitchen clock. 

Closer to the fire is rosy Milly ; 
Every whit as close and cozy, Billy : 
" Time's a-flying, 
Worth your trying ; 
Pretty Milly— 
Kiss her, Billy ! 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Tick-tock, tock*tick. 
Now — ^now, quick — quick I 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock^" 
Goes the kitchen clock. 

Something's happened, very red is Milly ; 

Billy boy is looking very silly ; 

" Pretty misses. 

Plenty kisses; 

Make it twenty, 

Take a plenty. 
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Billy, Milly, 
MiUy, Billy, 
Kight-lefk, left-right, 
That's right, all right, 
KDOckety-nick, nickety-knock,'* 
Goes the kitchen clock. 

Weeks gone, still they're sitting, Milly, Billy ; 
Oh I the winter winds are wondrous chilly I 
" Winter weather, 
Close together ; 
Wouldn't tarry. 
Better marry, 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Two-one, one-two. 
Don't wait, 'twont do, 
Klnockety-nick, nickety-knock,** 
Goes the kitchen clock. 

Winters two have gone, and where is Milly? 
Spring has come again, and where is Billy ? 
" Give me credit, 
For I did it ; 
Treat me kindly. 
Mind you wind me. 
Mister Billy, 
Mistress Milly, 
My— Oh I Oh!— my! 
By-by, by-by, 

Nickety-knock, cradle rock," 
Goes the kitchen clock. 

John Vance Cheney. 
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THE EVILS OF IGNORANCE. 

THE wickedness and the blindness of the subjects are 
the judgments of Heaven for the neglect of the sov- 
ereign; for to this end and to no other, was superiority 
given to a few, and the souls of all men pre-adapted to pay 
spontaneous homage to strength and talent and exalted 
station, that, through the benignant and attractive influ- 
ence of their possessors, the whole race might be won to 
wisdom and virtue. Let those, then, whose wealth is 
lost or jeoparded by fraud or misgovern ment ; let those 
who quake with apprehension for the fate of all they 
hold dear ; let those who behold and who lament the 
desecration of all that is holy ; let rulers whose counsels 
' are perplexed, whose plans are baffled, whose laws are 
defied or evaded, — let them all know, that whatever ills 
they feel or fear are but the just retributions of a right- 
eous Heaven for neglected childhood. 

Bemember, then, the child whose voice first lisps to- 
day, before that voice shall whisper sedition in secret, or 
thunder treason at the head of an armed band. Bemem- 
ber the child whose hand to-day first lifts its tiny bauble, 
before that hand shall scatter firebrands, arrows, and 
death. Remember those sportive groups of youth, in 
whose halcyon bosoms there sleeps an ocean, as yet 
scarcely ruffled by the passions which soon shall heave 
them as with a tempest's strength. Remember, that, 
whatever station iu life you may fill, these mortals, im- 
mortals, are your care. Devote, expend, consecrate 
yourselves to the holy work of their improvement. Pour 
out light and truth as God pours sunshine and rain. 
No longer seek knowledge as the luxury of a few, but 
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dispense it amongst all as the Bread of life. Learn only 
how the ignorant may learn, how the innocent may be 
preserved, the vicious reclaimed. 

Call down the astronomer from the skies ; call up the 
geologist from his subterranean explorations ; summon, 
if need be, the mightiest intellects from the council- 
chamber of the nation ; enter cloistered halls, where the 
scholiast muses over superfluous annotations; dissolve 
conclave and synod, where subtle polemics are vainly 
discussing their barren dogmas; collect whatever of 
talent, or erudition, or eloquence, or authority, the broad 
land can supply, — and go forth and teach this people. 
For in the name of th^ living God, it must be proclaimed 
that licentiousness shall be the liberty, and violence and 
chicanery shall be the law, and superstition and craft 
shall be the religion, and the self-destructive indulgence 
of all sensual and unhallowed passions shall be the only 
happiness, of that people who neglect the education of 
their children. 

Horace Mann. 



FROM EXILE. 

A MOTHER SPEAKS. 



AH, dear God, when will it be day? 
I cannot sleep, I cannot pray. 
Tossing, I watch the silent stars 
Mount up from the horizon bars : 
Orion, with his flaming sword. 
Proud chieftain of the glorious horde ; 
Auriga up the lofty arch 
Pursuing still his statdy march — 
So patient and so calm are they. 
Ah, dear God! when will it be day? 
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O Mary, mother I Hark ! I hear 
A Qpck crow through the silence clear I 
The dawn's faint crimson streaks the East, 
And, afar off, I catch the least 
Low murmur of the city's stir 
As she shakes off the dream of her. 
List I there's a sound of hurrying feet 
Far down below me in the street. 
Thank God I the weary night is past — 
The morning comes — 'tis day at last 

Wake, Rosalie ! Awake ! arise I 
The sun is up, it gilds the skies. 
She does not stir. The young sleep sound 
As dead men in their graves profound. 
Ho, Eosalie ! At last ? Now haste I 
To-day there is no time to waste. 
Bring me fresh water. Braid my hair. 
Hand me the glass. Once I was fair 
As thou art. Now I look so old ^ 
It seems my death-knell should be tolled. 

Ill ? No I (I want no wine.) So pale ? 
Like a white ghost, so wan and frail ? 
Well, that's not strange. All night I lay 
Waiting and watching for the day. 
But — ^there ! I'll drink it ; it may make 
My cheeks bum brighter for his sake 
Who comes to-day. My boy ! my boy I 
How can I bear the unwonted joy? — 
I, who for eight long years have wept, 
While happier mothers smiling slept ; 
While others decked their son's first-bom 
For dance; or f^te, or bridal mom ; 
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Or proudly smiled to see them stand 
The stateliest pillars of the land ! — 
For he, so gallant and so gay, 
As young and debonair as they, 
My beautiful, brave boy, my life 
Went down in the unequal strife I 
The right or wrong ? Oh ! what care I ? 
The good God judgeth up on high. 

And now He gives him back to me ! 

I tremble so, I scarce can see. 

How full the streets are I I will wwt 

His coming here beside this gate, 

From which I watched him as he went, 

Eight years ago, to banishment. 

I will sit down. Speak, Rosalie, when 

You see a band of stalwart men, 

With one fair boy among them — one 

With bright hair shining in the sun, 

Eed, smiling lips, and eagle eyes. 

Blue as the blue of summer skies. 

My boy ! my boy ! Why come they not ? 

O Son of God I hast Thou forgot 

Thy Mother's agony ? Yet she 

Was she stronger far than we, 

We common mothers ? Could she know 

From her fer heights such pain and woe? 

Run farther down the street, and see 
If they're not coming, Rosalie. 
Ah me ! ah me ! how lag the hours I 
What? just beyond the convent towers, 
And coming straight this way ? O heart I 
Be still and strong, and bear thy part, 
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Thy new part, bravely. Hark ! I hear 

Above the city's hum the near, 

Slow tread of marching feet ; I see — 

Nay, I can not see, Rosalie — 

Your eyes are younger. Is he there— 

My Antoine, with hia sunny hair? 

It is like gold ; it shines in the sun ; 

Surely, you see it? What? Not one — 

Not one bright head ? All old, old men. 

Gray-haired, gray-bearded, gaunt ? Then — then 

He haa not come — ^he is ill, or dead I 

O Heaven ! that I were in thy stead. 

My son ! my son ! Who touches me ? 

Your pardon, sir, I am not she 

For whom you look. Go farther on. 

Ere yet the daylight shall be gone. 

" Mother !" Who calls me " mother " ? You ? 

You are not he — my Antoine. You 

Are a gray-bearded man, and he 

Is a mere boy. You must mistake me 

For some one else. I'm sorry, sir, 

God bless you ! Soon you will find her 

For whom you seek. But I — ^ah, I-^ 

Still must I call, and none reply ? 

You — ^kiss me ? Antoine ? O my son ! 

''^hou art mine own, my banished one ! 



TOM SAWYER'S LOVE AFFAIR. 



WHEN Tom reached the frame school-house, he strode 
in briskly; with the manner of one who had come 
with all honest speed. He hung his hat on a peg and flung 
himself into his seat, with business-like alacrity. The 
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master, throned on high in his great splint-bottom arm- 
chair, was dosing, lulled by the drowsy hum of study. 
The interruption aroused him. "Thomas Sawyer!" 
Tom knew that when his name was pronounced in full 
it meant trouble. "Sir I" " Come up here ; now, sir, why 
are you late again as usual ?" Tom was about to take 
refuge in a lie, when he saw two long tails of yellow 
hair hanging down a back that he recognized by the 
electric sympathy of love, and by that form was the 
only vacant place, on the girls' side of Ihe school-house. 
He instantly said, "I stopped to talk with Huckleberry 
Finn." The master's pulse stood still, and he stared 
helplessly. The buzz of study ceased. The pupils 
wondered if the fool-hardy boy had lost his mind. The 
master said, "You you did what ?" " Stopped to talk 
with Huckleberry Finn." There was no mistaking 
the words. "Thomas Sawyer, this is the most astouud- 
ing confession I have ever listened to ; take off your 
jacket." The master's arm performed until it was 
tired, and the stock of switches notably diminished. 
Then the order followed: "Now, sir, go and sit with 
the girls I and let this be a warning to you." The titter 
that rippled around the room appeared to abash the 
boy, but in reality that result was caused by his wor- 
shipful awe of his unknown idol, and the dread pleasure 
that lay in his high good fortune. He sat down upon 
the end of the pine bench, and the girl hitched herself 
away from him with a toss of her head. Nudges and 
whispers traversed the room, but Tom sat still, with his 
arms upon the long low desk before him. By and by 
attention ceased from him, and the accustomed school 
murmur rose upon the dull air once more. Presently 
the boy began to steal furtive glances at the girl. She 
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observed it, " made a moutli " at him, and gave him the 
back of her head for the space of a minute. When she 
cautiously faced around again, a peach laid before her. 
She thrust it away. Tom gently put it back. She 
thrust it away again, but with less animosity. Tom 
patiently returned it to its place. Then she let it 
remain. Tom scrawled on his slate, " Please take it ; I 
got more." The girl glanced at the words, but made 
no sign. Now the boy began to draw something on the 
slate, hiding his work with his left hand. For a time 
the girl refused to notice, but her human curiosity 
presently began to manifest itself by hardly perceptible 
signs. The boy worked on, apparently unconscious. 
The girl made a sort of non committal attempt to see, 
but the boy did not betray that he was aware of it.. At 
last she gave in, and hesitatingly whispered, " Let me 
see it." Tom partly uncovered a dismal caricature of 
a house with two gable ends to it, and a corkscrew of 
smoke issuing from the chimney. Then the girl's in- 
terest began to fasten itself upon the work, and she for- 
got everything else. When it was finished, she gazed a 
moment, then whispered, "It's nice — make a man." 
The artist erected a man in the front yard that resem- 
bled a derrick. He could have stepped over the house, 
but the girl was not hypercritical ; she was satisfied with 
the monster, and whispered, "It's a beautiful man — now 
make me coming along." Tom drew an hour-glass with 
a full moon and straw limbs for it, and armed the 
spreading fingers with a portentous fan. The girl said : 
"It's ever so nice — I wish I could draw." "It's easy," 
whispered Tom; "I'll learn you." "Oh! will you? 
when?" "At noon; do you go home to dinner?" 
" I'll stay if you will." "Good— what's your name?" 
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"Becky Thatcher; what's yours? Oh! I know, it's 
Thomas Sawyer." ^ 

" That's the name they lick me by. I'm Tom when 
I'm good ; you call me Tom, will you ?" " Yes." Now 
Tom began to scrawl something on the slate, hiding the. 
words from the girl. But she was not backward this 
time ; she begged to see. Tom said, " Oh ! it aint any- 
thing." " Yes. it is." " No, it aint ; you don't want to 
see it." "Yes, I do, indeed I do ; please let me?" " You'll 
tell." " No, I won't — deed and deed and double deed I 
won't." " You won't tell anybody at all, ever as long as 
you live ?" " No, I won't ever tell anybody. Now tell me." 
" Oh ! you don't want to see." " Now that you treat me 
so, I will see." And she put her small hand upon his, and 
a little scuffle ensued, Tom pretending to resist in earnest, 
but letting his hand slip by degrees till these words were 
revealed : " I Ipve you." " Oh ! you bad thing !" and 
she hit his hand a smart rap, but reddened and looked 
pleased nevertheless. Just at this juncture the boy felt 
a slow, fateful grip closing on his ear, and a steady lift- 
ing impulse. In this way he was borne across the house 
and deposited in his own seat, undep a peppering fire of 
giggle from the whole. school. Then the master stood 
over him during a few awful moments, and finally 
moved away to his throne without saying a word; But, 
although Tom's ear tingled, his heart was jubilant. 
When school broke up at noon, Tom flew to Becky 
Thatcher and whispered in her ear, " You put on your 
bonnet, and let on you're going home, and when you get 
to the corner, give the rest of 'em the slip, and turn 
down through the lane and come back. I'll go the other 
way and come it over 'em the same way." 

So the one went off with one group of scholars, and 
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the otber with another. In a little while the two met at 
the bottom of the lane, and when they reached the 
school they had it all to themselves. Then they sat to- 
gether, with a slate before them, and Tom gave Becky 
the pencil and held her hand in his, guiding it and 
creating another surprising house. When the interest 
in art began to wane, the two fell to talking. Tom was 
swimming in bliss. He said: "Do you like rats?" 
"No! I hate them r 

" Well, I do too — live ones. But I mean dead ones; 
to swing around your head with a string." " No, I 
don't care much for rats anyway; but what I like is 
chewing gum." 

" Oh I I should say so ! I wish I had some now !" 
" Do you ? I got some ; I'll let you chew it awhile, but 
you must give it back to me." 

This was agreeable, so they chewed it about in turns 
in excess of contentment. 

" Was you ever at a circus ?" said Tom. " Yes, and 
my pa's going to take me again some day if I'm good." 
" I've been to the circus three or four times, — ^lots of 
times. Church aint shucks to a circus. There's things 
going on at a circus all the time. I'm going to be a 
clown in a circus when I grow up." 

"Oh ! are you? That will be nice; they're so lovely, 
all spotted up." 

" Yes, that's so, and they get slathers of money, most 
a dollar a day, Ben Rogers says — Say, Beckie, was you 
ever engaged?" '* What's that?" "Why engaged to be 
married." "No." " Would you like to be ?" "I reckon 
so, I don't know ; what is it like ?" 

" Like ; why it aint like anything — ^you only just tell 
a boy you won't ever have anybody but him, never and 
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never and forever, and then you kiss, that's all — anybody 
can do it." ** Kiss ? why what do you kiss for ?" " Why 
that, you know, is to — well they always do that." 
" Everybody ?" " Why, yes, everybody that's in love 
with each other. Do you remember what I wrote on 
the slate ?" " Ye— yes." " What was it ?" " I sha'n't 
tell you I" " Shall I tell you ?" « Ye— yes— but some 
other time." " No, now." " No, not now ; to-morrow." 
"Oh! no — now; please, Becky, I'll whisper it, I'll 
whisper it ever so softly." Becky hesitating, Tom took 
silence for consent, and passed his arm about her waist, 
and whispered the tale, ever so softly, with his mouth 
close to her ear, and then he added, " Now, you whisper 
it to me just the same." She resisteii awhile, and then 
said, "You turn your face away, so you can't see, and 
then I will ; but then you mustn't ever tell anybody, 
will you, Tom ? Now, won't you ?" " No, indeed, indeed 
I won't — now, Becky." He turned his face away, and 
she bent timidly around till her breath stirred his curls, 
and whispered, " I love you." Then she sprang away 
and ran around and around the desks and benches, with 
Tom after her, and took refuge in a corner, at last, with 
her little white apron to her face. Tom clasped her 
about the neck, and pleaded, "Now, Becky, its all done, 
all over but the kiss. Don't be afraid of that, it aint 
anything at all — please, Becky." And he tugged at her 
apron and her hands. By and by she gave up, and let 
her hands drop, her face all glowing with the struggle, 
came up and submitted. Tom kissed the red lips and 
said. " Now it's all done, Becky, and always after this, 
you know, you aint ever to love anybody but me, and 
you aint ever to marry anybody but me — never, never 
and forever— will you ?" " No. I'll never love anybody 
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but you, Tom, and I'll never marry anybody out you, 
and you aint to marry anybody but me." " Certainly, 
of course, that's part of it, and always coming to school, 
or when we're going home, you're to walk with me, when 
there aint anybody looking — and you choose me and t 
choose you at parties, because that's the way you do 
when you're engaged." " It's ever so nice ; I never heard 
of it before !" *' Oh ! it's ever so gay ! Why me and 
Amy Lawrence — " The big eyes told Tom his blunder, 
he stopped confused. "0 Tom! then I aint the first 
girl you've ever been engaged to?" The child began to 
cry. " Don't cry, Becky, I don't care for her any more." 
" Yes, you do, Tom, you know you do." Tom tried to 
put his arms about her neck, but she pushed him away 
and turned her face to the wall, and went on crying, 
Tom tried again with soothing words in his mouth, and 
was repulsed again. He went to her and stood a 
moment, not knowing exactly how to proceed, then he 
said, hesitatingly, " Becky, I don't care for anybody 
but you.*' No reply. More sobs. Tom got x)ut his 
chiefest jewel, a brass knob, from the top of an andiron, 
and passed it around so that she could see it, and said, 
*' Please, Becky, won't you take it ?" She struck it to the 
floor. Then Tom marched out of the house and over the 
hill and far away, to return to the school no more that 
day. Presently Becky began to suspect something. 
She ran to the door, Tom was not in sight ; she flew 
around to the play-ground, he was not there, then she 
called " Tom, Tom, come back f She listened intently, 
but there was no answer, she had no companion but 
silence and loneliness, so she sat down to cry again and 
upbraid herself, and by this time the scholars began to 
gather, and she had to hide hergrie& and still her broken 
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heart and take up the cross of a long, dreary, aching 
afternoon, with none among the strangers about her to 
exchange sorrows with her. Mark Twain. 



Sing. 



Sing, 



THE DUTCHMAN'S SERENADE. 



VAKE up, my schveet ! Vake up, my lofe I 
Der moon dot can't been seen abofe. 
Vake oud your eyes, und dough it's late, 
I'll make you oud a serenate. 

Der shtreet dot's kinder dampy vet, 
Und dhere vas no goot blace to set ; 
My fiddle's getting oud of dune. 
So blease get vakey wery soon. 

my lofe ! my lofely lofe I 
Am you avake ub dhere abofe. 
Feeling sad und nice to hear 
Schneider's fiddle schrabin near ? 

Veil, anyvay, obe loose your ear, 
Und try to saw if you kin hear 
From dem bedclose vat you'm among, 
Der little song I'm going to sung : 

lady ! vake ! Get vake ! 

Und hear der tale I'll tell ; 
you vot's schleebin' smmd ub dhere, 

I like you pooty veil I 

( Your plack eyes dhem don't shine 

1 Ven you'ra ashleep — so vake ! 
(Yes, hurry up, and voke up quick, 

For gootness cracious sake !) 
12 
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r My schveet iiiibatience, lofe. 
Sing. -< I hope you vill oxcuse ; 

C Tm siijgiug schveetly (dhere, py Jinks I 
Uhere goes a shtring proke loose I) 

f O putiful, schveet maid I 
Sing, j O vill she ever voke ? 

V Der moon is mooning — ( Jimminy ! dhere 
Anoder shtring vent proke I) 

I say, you sehleeby, vake ! 

Vake oud ! Vake loose ! Vake ub ! 
Fire! Murder! Police! Vatch! 

O cracious ! do vake ub ! 



Dot girl she schleebed —dot rain it rained 
Und I looked shtoopid like a fool, 

Vhen mit ray fiddle I shneaked off 
So vet und shlobby like a mool ! 

Anonymous. 



THE* GLADIATOR. 



THEY led a lion from his den, 
The lord of Afric's sun-scorched plain ; . 
And there he stood, stern foe of men, 

And shook his flowing mane. 
There's not of all Rome's heroes, ten 

That dare abide this pame. 
His bright eye naught of lightning lacked ; 
His voice was like the cataract. 

Thev brouscht a dark-haired man alon^, 

Whoce limbs with gyves of brass were bound : 

Youthfiil he seemed, and bold and strong, 
And yet unscathed of wound. . 
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Blithely he stepped among the throng. 

And careless threw around 
A dark eye, such as courts the path 
Of him who braves a Dacian's wrath. 

Then shouted the plebeian crowd, — 
Bung the glad galleries with the sound ; 

And from the throne there spake aloud 
A voice, — *' Be the bold man unbound I 

And by Bome's sceptre yet unbowed. 
By Borne earth's monarch crowned, 

Who dares the bold, the unequal strife, 

Though doomed to death, shall save his life.** 

Joy was upon that dark man's face ; 
And thus, with laughing jeye, spake he : 
** Loose ye the lord of Zara's waste, 

And let my arms be free ; 
* He has a martial heart,' thou sayest ; — 
But oh ! who will not be 
A hero, when he fights for life, 
For home and country, babes and wife 

And he has bared his shining blade, 
And springs he on the shaggy foe ; 

Dreadful the strife, but briefly played ,• — 
The desert-king lies low : 

His long and loud death-howl is made : 
And there must end the show. 

And when the multitude were calm. 

The favorite freedman took the palm. 

" Kneel down, Bome's emperor beside I" 
He knelt, that dark man ; — o'er his brow 
Was thrown a wreath in crimson dyed ; 
And fair words gild it now ; 
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" Thou art the bravest youth that ever tried 
To lay a lion low, 
And from our presence forth thou go'st 
To lead the Dacians of our host." 

Then flushed his cheek, but not with pride, 
And grieved and gloomily spake he : 
** My cabin stands where blithely glide 
Proud Danube's waters to the sea: 

I have a young and blooming bride. 
And I have children three : — 

No Roman wealth or rank can give 

Such joy as in their arms to live. 

" My wife sits at the cabin door. 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes ;— 
While tears her cheek are coursing o'er. 

She speaks of sundered ties. 
She bids my tender babes deplore 

The death their father dies ; 
She tells these jewels of my home, 
I bleed to please the rout of Rome. 

" I cannot let these cherubs stray 

Without their sire's protecting care; 

And I would chase the griefs away 
Which cloud my wedded fair." 

The monarch spoke ; the guards obey : 
And gates unclosed are ; 

He's gone ! — No golden bribes divide 

The Dacian from his babes and bride. 
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A FLORENTINE JULIET. 

[Abridged.] 



WHAT is it, my Renzo ? What is thy desire? 
To hear my story — hear the whole of it ? 
Ah, boy, with eyes still full of childish dreams, 
And yet with manhood on the firm young lip, 
*Tis a hard thing to ask me, and a strange. 

Yet must I do this hard thing for thy sake, 
Since who shall do it for thee, if not I ? 
* Thy father, who had else more fitly told. 
Is at the wars, the weary, wasting wars. 
Long years ago he sailed unto the wars, 
And dead or living, comes not back to us. 

Thou bearest an honorable name, my son. 
Two mighty houses meet and blend in thee : 
For I, thy mother, of the warlike line 
Of Bardi, lords of Florence in past time. 
Was daughter, and thy sire Ippolito 
Sprang from the Buondelmonti, their sworn foes : 
For we were Guelph and they were Ghibelline, 
And centuries of wrong, and seas of blood, 
And old traditional hatreds sundered us. 

Even in my babyhood I heard the name 
Of Buondelmonti uttered 'twixt set teeth 
And coupled with a curse, and I would pant 
And knit my brows and clench my tiny fist 
And whimper at the very sound of it : 
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Whereat my father, stout Amerigo, 
Would catch me up and toss me overhead, 
And say I was best Bardi of them all : 
And if his sons but matched his only maid 
They'd make quick work of th^ black Ghibellines 
And of the Buondelmonti. 

So I grew 
To woman's stature, and men called me fair, 
And suitors, like a flight of bees, began 
To hum and cluster wheresoever I moved. 
And then there came the day — that fateful day, 
When little Ghan, my father s latest born. 
Was carried for chrism to the baptistry. 
And standing, all unaware, beside the font, , 
I looked across the dim and crowded church 
And saw a face, a dazzling, youthful face, 
A face that smote my vision like a star : 
With golden locks, and eyes divinely bright 
Like San Michele in the picture there. 
Fixed upon mine. 

Had any whispered then 
It was Ippolito, our foeman's son, 
At whom I gazed, I should have turned away. 
My father's daughter sure had turned away. 
But nothing warned me, nothing hindered him. 
We looked upon each other-^Fate so willed — 
And with our eyes our hearts met. 

And still that tender, radiaiit gaze wooed mine, 
And still I felt the enchantment burn and bum. 
But would not turn my head or look again : 
And all that night I lay and felt those eyes. 
And day by day they seemed to follow me. 
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Like unknown planets of some strange new heaven 
M' hose depths 1 dared not question or explore ; 
And love and hate so strove for mastery, 
Within my girl's heart made their battle-field, 
That all my forces failed and life grew hint. 

He for his part, set forth with heart afire 

To learn my name — sad knowledge, easy gained. 

Leaving the learner stricken with a chill. 

And after that wherever I might go — 

To ball or feast, I saw him, only him ! 

And while the other cavaliers pressed round 

To praise my face or dress or hold my fan. 

Or bid me to the dance, he stood aloof 

With passionate eyes, but never might draw near 

For still my brother Piero or my sire 

Were close behind, with dark-set brows intent 

To watch him that he did not dare to speak. 

At last, with baffling of his heartsick hope 
And long suspense and sorrow he fell ill : 
And in a moment when life's tide ran low 
Hf^ told his mother all : she, loving him well 
And loth to see him perish thus forlorn, 
Became his ally, spoke him words of cheer. 
And with my Cousin Contessa, her sworn friend, 
Bhe counsel took : and so, betwixt the two, 
It came about that on a day of spring 
We met: a meeting cunningly contrived, 
In an old villa past the walls. 
Mv mother had led me thither, knowing naught. 
And T, nausrht knowing, had wandered for a space 
Among the boskage and the fragrant vines ; 
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I heard the soft throb of a mandolin, 
And next a voice, divinely sweet it seemed, 
A voice unheard till then, and yet I knew 
The voice for his. 

The music ceased, the while spell-bound I stayed, 
Then came a rustle, he was at my feet ! 
Few moments might we stay, and few words speak: 
But love is swift of tongue, all was arranged. 
The plan of our escape, the hour, the place, 
And that Ippolito, next night but two. 
With a rope ladder hidden 'neath his cloak, 
Should stand beneath my window. Once on ground 
A priest should wait to bind us quickly one. 
Then a mad gallop, ere the dawn of day. 
Would set us safely forth beyond the rule 
Of the Black Lily. 

With his vanishing 

The thing grew like a dream, and as in a dream 

I seemed to walk the next day and the next ; 

For all my thoughts were of that coming night, 

And all my fear was lest it should not come. 

And all the old-time animosities, 

And all the hates bred in me from a child, 

And feudal faiths and loyalties were dead ; 

I was no more a Bardi : Love ruled all. 

It came, the night, and on the stroke of twelve 
I stood at the casement, wrapped in veil, with mask 
And muffling cloak laid ready close beside ; 
And there I stood and watched and heard the bells 
Strike one, two, three, and saw the rose of dawn 
Deepen to day, and still my love came not. 
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Then, fearing to be spied, I crept to bed, 
And lying in a weary trance, half sleep. 
Heard shouts and cries and noise of joyful stir 
Eun through the palace, and quick echoing feet, 
And little Cosmo thundering at my door. 
" Wake, Diauora, here is glorious news, 
Ippolito, our foeman's only son, 
Is caught red-handed on some midnight raid. 
Taken with a rope-ladder 'neath his cloak. 
Bound for some theft or felony, no doubt : 
And, as he offers neither excuse nor plea 
He is to suffer at the hour of noon, 
In spite of his fond father's threats and cries. 
All that the criminal asks by way of boon 
Is he may pass our palace as he goes 
Unto the scaflfold. A queer fancy that, 
Sut all the better sport it makes for us. 
And we need neither pity nor deny ; 
So rise, sweet sister, don your bravest gear. 
For all the household on the balcony 
Will be to jeer the fellow as he wends." 

My boy, look not so startled, those were bitter days. 
What was I saying? So I rose that day 
A traitor unsuspected 'mid his foes. 
Who were my friends, hiding 'neath feigned smiles 
A purpose desperate as was my hope. 
I rose and let them deck me as they would. 
Put on my jewels, star my hair with pearls. 
And all the while a voice like funeral dirge 
Sang in my half-crazed ears or seemed to sing 
The fragment and the cadence of a song, 
"Ah death, the end of grief, what do I care?" 
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Then took ray station on the balcony, 
In the mid place, the very front of all, 
To see the hated foeman of our race 
Led p^t the palace on his way to die ! 

Long time we waited, till the fear began 
To stir that some mischance had marred the plan, 
And still I sat and smiled, and while the bells 
Tolled, and they talked and buzzed, I only prayed, 
" O pitying Virgin, only grant he come !" 

They came at last,, the Barge! lo and his troop. 
And in the midst my love with hands fast tied 
And golden locks uncurled and face all wan, 
But still with gallant bearing, and his eyes 
Fixed upon mine — me, for whose sake he died, 
For whose sweet honor's sake he silent died. 
There was a little halt and then a cry 
Of fierce joy rang from out our balcony. 
Now was my time : all sudden sprang I up, 
And while the astonished crowd kept silence deep, 
And they, my kin, amazed, sat silent, too, 
I loudly told our tale, our wofnl tale, 
And made avowal that 'twas for my sake 
Ippolito his noble silence kept ! 
Then, while ray brother strove to stop my mouth 
And fierce hands clutched my gown and seized my\ 

arms, 
I clung and pleaded : " Find the holy friar 
Good people, only send to find the friar — 
Find him for pity's sake ; he will confirm 
All I have said and prove my truth, and his, 
And save my dear love, slain for love of me," 
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Then a great cry arose ; sotne this way ran, 
Some that, and suddenly, amid the press 
A cowl was seen, and Fra Domenico, 
Breathless with haste, just conscious of our 

need. 
Ran in the midst, and then, I know not what, 
For all was tumult ; but my love stood free. 
Free and unbound, and all the populace 
Shouted our two-fold names, " Ippolito 
And Dianora," and the bells broke out. 
And with, the bells the sun and all the air 
Seemed full of interlaced and tangled sounds. 
Cries and glad pealings and our blended names 
On one side ; on the other stormy words, 
Reproach and curses. 

Then the Podesta 
And many great lords came, and all passed in. 
And up the stairs and filled the palace full, 
And high and low joined in an equal plea 
That the long feud be stanched, and as a pledge 
Of lasting peace we two be wedded straight. 
But still my father frowned and closed his ears, 
And still my brothers fumbled at their swords : 
But when Count Buondelmonti, aged and gray. 
And shattered with the horror just escaped. 
Suspense and heavy sickness, hurried in 
And kissed my hands and knelt before my feet 
And blessed me, the savior of his son. 
While with redoubled zeal the Podesta 
Urged, and the noble lords— Heaven touched their 

hearts — 
They gave consent, and so the feud was healed, 
And the next day my love and I were wed. 
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And twenty glad years came and fleetly sped. 
Ah me ! and then he sailed unto the wars, 
And all the years that have gone by since thea 
Are as sad night-shades steeped in deadly dews. 
Death has been busy with us, as thou knowest 
Thou art the youngest of my six fair sons. 
Thou art the only one to close my eyes. 
If I shall wake in Paradise one day 
And find him safe, safely still my own, 
And see his eyes with the old steadfast look. 
Why that will be enough, that will be Heaven I 

Susan Coolidge. 



CLAUDIUS AND CYNTHIA. 



IT was in the mid-splendor of the reign of the 
Emperor Commodus. Especially desirous of being 
accounted the best swordsman and the most fearless 
gladiator of Rome, he still better enjoyed the reputation 
of being the incomparable archer. No one had ever been 
able to compete with him. His success had rendered 
him a monomaniac on the subject of archery, affecting 
him so deeply, indeed, that he cared more for his fame as 
a consummate bowman than for the dignity and honor 
of his name as Emperor of Rome. This being true, it 
can well be understood how Claudius, by publicly boast- 
ing that he was a better archer than Commodus, had 
brought upon himself the calamity of a public execution. 

But not even Nero would have thought of bringing 
the girl to her death for the fault of the lover. 

Claudius and his bride had been arrested together at 
their wedding-feast, and dragged to separate dungeons 
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to await the Emperor's will. The rumor was abroad 
that a most startling scene would be enacted in the circus. 
The result was that all the seats were filled with people 
eager to witness some harrowing scene of death. 

Commodus himself, surrounded by a great number of 
his favorites, sat on a richly-cushioned throne about 
midway one side of the inclosure. All waa still, as if 
the multitude were breathless with expectancy. Pres- 
ently out from one of the openings Claudius and his 
young bride — their hands bound behind them — were led 
forth upon the arena and forced to walk around the en- 
tire circumference of the place. 

The youth was tall and nobly beautiful, a very Her- 
cules in form, an Apollo in grace and charm of move- 
ment. His hair was blue-black and crisp, his eyes were 
dark and proud. The girl was petite and lovely beyond 
compare. Here eyes were gray and deep as those of a 
goddess ; her hair was pure gold, falling to her feet, and 
trailing behind her as she walked. 

Both were nude excepting a short girdle reaching to 
the knees. 

At length the giant circuit was completed, and the 
two were left standing on the sand about one hundred 
and twenty feet from the Emperor, who now arose and 
in a loud voice said : 

" Behold the condemned Claudius, and Cynthia whom 
he lately took for his wife. They are condemned for 
the great folly of Claudius, that the Roman people may 
know that Commodus reigns supreme. The crime for 
which they are to die is a great one. Claudius has pub- 
licly proclaimed that he is a better archer than I, 
Commodus, am. I am the Emperor and incomparable 
archer of Rome : whoever disputes it dies, and his wife 
dies with him. It is decreed." 
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It was enough to touch the heart even of a Roman to 
see the innocence of that fair girl's -face, as she turned it 
up in speechless, tearless, appealing grief and anguish to 
that of her husband. 

The youth, erect and powerful, set his thin lips firmly 
and kept his eyes looking straight out before him. 
Many knew him as a trained athlete and especially as 
an almost unerring archer: they knew him, too, as a 
brave soldier, a true friend, an honorable citizen. 
Little time remained for such reflections as might have 
arisen, for immediately a large cage, containing two fiery- 
eyed and famished tigers, was brought into the circus 
and placed before the victims. The hungr} beasts were 
excited to madness by the smell of fresh blood, which 
had been smeared on the bars of the cage for that pur- 
pose. They growled and howled, lapping their fiery 
tongues and plunging against the door. 

A murmur of remonstrance and -disgust ran all around 
that vast ellipse, for now every one saw that the specta- 
cle was to be a foul murder, without even the show of a 
struggle. 

The alert eyes of Commodus were bent on the crouch- 
ing beasts. 

At the same time he noted well the restlessness and 
disappointment of the people. He understood his sub- 
jects, and knew how to excite them. The limbs of the 
poor girl had begun to give way under her, and she was 
slowly sinking ta' the ground. This seemed greatly to 
afiect Claudius, who, without lowering his fixed eyes, 
tried to support her with his body. Despite his eflTorts 
she fell in a helpless heap at his feet. The lines on his 
manly brow deepened, and a slight ashy pallor flickered 
on brow and eyelids. But he did not tremble. He 
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stood like a statue of Hercules. Then a s )und came 
from the cage which no words can describe — the hun- 
gry howl, the clashing teeth, the hissing breath of the 
tigers, along with the sharp clang of the iron bars 
spurned by their rushing feet. The circus fairly shook 
with the plunge of death toward its victims. Suddenly, 
in this last moment, the maiden, by a great effort, 
writhed to her feet, and covered the youth's body with 
her own. Such love ! It should have sweetened death 
to that young man. How his eyes flame, immovably 
fixed upon the coming demons I 

Look for a brief moment upon the picture ; fifty thou- 
sand faces thrust forward gazing — the helpless couple, 
lost to every thing but the black horrors of death, quiver- 
ing from head to foot. And now, look at the bounding 
tigers ! See how one leads the other in the awful race 
to the feast. The girl is nearer than the man. She will 
feel the claws and fimgs first. How wide those red, 
frothing mouths gape! How the red tongues loll! 
The sand flies up in a cloud from the armed feet of the 
leaping brutes. 

There came from the place where Commodus stood a 
clear musical note, such as might have come from the 
gravest cord of a lyre, if powerfully stricken, closely fol- 
lowed by a keen, far-reaching hiss, like the whisper of 
fate, ending in a heavy blow. The multitude caught 
breath and stared. 

The foremost tiger, while yet in mid-air, curled itself 
up with a gurgling cry of utter pain, and with the blood 
gushing from its eyes, ears, and mouth, fell heavily down, 
dying. Again the sweet, insinuating twang, the hiss, the 
stroke. 

The second beast fell dead or dying upon the first. 
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This explained all. The Emperor had demonstrated 
his right to be called the Royal Bowman of the World. 

A soldier now approached the twain, and, seizing the 
arm of each, led them some paces further away from the 
Emperor, where he stationed tliem facing each other, 
and with their sides to Commodus, who was preparing 
to shoot again. 

Before drawing his bow, he cried aloud," Behold, 
Commodus will pierce the centre of the ear of each !" 

The lovers were gazing into each other s eyes still as 
statues, as if frozen by the cold fascination of death, 
Commodus drew his bow with tremendous power, fetch- 
ing the cord back to his breast, where for a moment it 
was held without the faintest quiver of a muscle. His 
eyes were fixed and cold as steel. 

The arrow fairly shrieked through the air, so swift 
was its flight. 

The girl, filled with ineffable pain, flung up her white 
arms, the rent thongs flying away in the paroxysms of 
her final struggle. The arrow struck in the sand be- 
yond. Something like a divine smile flashed across her 
face. Again the bow-string rang,, and the arrow leaped 
away to its thrilling work. What a surge the youth 
made ! The cord leaped from his wrists, and he clasped 
the falling girl in his embrace. All eyes saw the arrow 
hurling along the sand after its mission was done. 
Commodus stood like fate, leaning forward to note the 
perfectness of his execution. His eyes blazed with 
eager, heartless triumph. 

" Lead them out, and set them free, and tell it every- 
where that Commodus is the incomparable bowman." 

And then, when all at once it was discovered that he 
had not hurt the lovers, but had merely cut in twO with 
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his arrows the cords that bound their wrists, a great 
stir began, and out from a myriad overjoyed and admir- 
ing hearts leaped a storm of thanks, while, with the 
clash and bray of musical instr\iment8, and with voices 
like the voice of winds and seas, and with a clapping of 
hands like the rending roar of tempests, the vast audi- 
ence arose as one person, and applauded the Emperor. 

Maurice Thompson. 



LICENSED TO SELL; OK, LITTLE BLOSSOM. 

" A DEAR ! I'se so tired and lonesome I 
Vy I wonder why mamma don*t come ; 
S'e told me to s'ut up my blue eyes, 
And Tore I waked up s'e'd be home. 

" S'e said s'e was going to see g'amma ; ' 

S'e lives by the river so bright ; 

I spect that my mamma fell in there, 

And p'a'aps s'e won't tum home to-night. 

" I dess I'm afraid to stay up here, 
Wivout any fire or light ; 
But Dod's lighted the lamps up in heaven, 
I see 'em, all twinkling and bright. 

" I fink 1*11 go down and meet papa, 
I s'pose he has stopped at the store ; 
It's a great, pitty store, full of bottles, — 
Wish he wouldn't go there any more. 
13 
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" Sometimes he is sick when he comes home, 
And he stumbles and falls up ihe stair ; 
And once, when he corned in the parlor, 
He kicked at my poor little chair. 

"And mamma was all pale and frightened, 
And hugged me up close to her breast. 
And called me her poor little Blossom, 
And — dess l*ve forgotten the rest. 

" But I 'member that papa was angry. 
His face was so red and so wild. 
And I 'member he striked at poor mamma, 
And hurted his poor little child. 

" But I love him, and dess I do find him ; 
P'r'aps he'll come home with me soon, 
And den it won't be dark and lonely, 
Waiting for mamma to come." 

Out into the night went the baby. 

The dear little Blossom so fair. 
With eyes that were blue as the morning, 

And halo of golden-brown hair. 

Out into the night went the baby. 
Her little heart beating with fright. 

Till the tired feet reached the gin-palace, 
All radiant with music and light. 

The little hand pushed the door open 

(Though her touch was as light as a breath), 

The little feet entered the portal 
That leads but to ruin and death. 
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Away down the long floor she pattered, 

The pretty blue eyes open wide, 
Till she spied in a corner her papa, 

And the tiny feet paused at his side. 

" O papa !" she cried, as she reached him. 
And her voice rippled out sweet and clear, 

" I thought if I corned I would find you, 
And I is so glad I is here. 

" The lights are so pitty, dear papa. 
And I fink that the music's so sweet ; 
But I dess it's most supper- time, papa, 
For Blossom wants something to eat." 

A moment the bleared eyes gazed wildly 
Down into the face sweet and fair. 

And then as the demon possessed him, 
He grasped at the back of a chair. 

A moment — a second — 'twas over. 
The work of the fiend was complete, 

And the poor little innocent Blossom 
Lay quivering and crushed at his feet. 

Then, swift as the light, came his reason, 
And showed liim the deed he had done ; 

With a groan that the devil might pity. 
He knelt by the quivering form. 

He pressed the pale face to his bosom, 

He lifted the fair, golden head; 
A moment the baby-lip trembled, 

And poor little Blossom was dead. 
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Then in came the law so majestic, 
And said with his life he must pay, — 

That only a fiend or a madman 
Could have murdered a child in that way. 

But the man who had sold him the poison 
That had made him a demon of hell, 

Why, he should be loved and respected, 
Because he waa " licensed " to sell. 

He may rob you of friends and of money, 
Send you to perdition and woe, 

But so long as he pays for his license. 
The law must protect him, you know. 

God pity the women and children 
Who are under the Juggernaut Rum, 

And hasten the day when against it 

Neither heart, voice, nor pen shall be dumb. 
Margaret J. Bidwell. 



ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 



WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 3 

Thronged around her magic cell, ' ' 

ExultiDg, trembling, raging, fainting, — 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing inind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
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From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they ofl had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each (for madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive power. 

< 
First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; — 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushed : his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings : — 

With owe rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept with hurried hands the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air : 

'Twas sad, by fits ; — by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called on Echo still through q.11 her song : 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden 
hair; 
And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose. 
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He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
down; 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouucing trumpet «ook, 
And blew a blast, so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe: 
And evef and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat. 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien; 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bunting from 

his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state I 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed : 
And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving, called on 
Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole, 
Or o*er some haunted stream, with fond delay 
(Round a holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
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But, oh ! how altered was its sprightlier tone, ' 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with inoruing dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket 
rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known I 

The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed 
Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And sport leaped up, and seized his beechen 
spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed: 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain. 
They saw, in Tempers vale, her native maids, 
Amid the festal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round ; 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound) : 
And he amidst his frolic play, — 
As if he would the charming air repay, — 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 

Collins. 
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logue). 
Schoolmaster's Guesto, fhi^ 
Song of Birds. 
Swell's Soliloquy, Th* 
Southland. 
Summer Frifmda. 
S wall ".wing a Fly, 
To a Skull. 

Tramp, Tramp, Trampv 
True Con te n tmenx. 
Uncle Daniel's Introda»> 

tioo to a MisBisfdyii 

Steamer. 
Vaudois Missionary, Tbet 
Where is Papa To-Night. 
Why Biddie and Pat Mas. 

ried. 



CONTENTS OF No. 6. 



Artemus Ward's London 

Leoture. 
Asleep at the Switch 
Ave Maria. 
Battle of Ivry, The. 
Bob-o'-link. 
Bridge of Sighs, The. 
Brother Anderson's Gei'- 

moa. 
Cane-Bottomed Chair, The. 
Children's Hour, The. 
Cool Beason (Dialogue). 
Itegger Scene, The. 
bay at Niagara, A. 
i>eserted House, The. 
ikietor Marigold. 
I>akite Snake, The. 
Kawter Mc^rning. 
■dith Helps Things Along, 
■ve and the Serpent. 
t«tract from "The Last 

Oar* ef Herc'ilaneum. 



Father Phil's Collection. 
From the Tragedy of King 

John (Dialogue). 
Fruits of Labor, The. 
Getting Under Way. 
Gradatim. 
Green- Mountain Justice, 

The. 
Hard Shave, A (Tableau). 
Hatchet Story. 
Ho ! Every One that Thirst- 

eth! 
Home Song. 
Jane Conquest. 
Jennie M'Neal's Ride. 
Little Allie. 
Malibran and the Young 

Musician. 
Mary Stuart (Dialogue). 
My Country, 'tis of Thee. 
Nae Luck Aboot the House. >tokle. 
Niagara. J 



Old Serg%«iAt, Th«. 

Oratory. 

Organ Creations. 

Palmetto and the Pbu , n% 

Professor Pu&zled, Thia 

(Dialogue). 
BelentleoB Time. 
Satan and the Gr^-seUeib 
School "Called." 
Song of the Crickete» fk^ 
Songs in the Night. 
St. John the Aged. 
Tlianatopsis. 
Thanksgiving. A. 
To a Friend. 
Tom. 
Tribute to East TeaaMMik 

A. 
Valley Forge. 
Washington (Tnbleeal 
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Prof. George P. Beard, Principal Sonth-westem State Normal School 
Galifomia, Pa., says: "The Elocutionist's Annual is larg^ely iis«4 
by students of this school for choice selections for public redtatioa 
and class-reading. They are admirably adapted to the practi* 
«al work of elocution." 



CONTENTS OF No. 7. 



American War, The. 

Auld Laug Syne. 

Pooks. 

Builders. The. 

Care of Qod, The. 

Creso«mt and the Croe8,The. 

Cuddle Doon. 

Itaisy's Faith. 

Death of the Old Tear, The. 

I>eath of Nelson, The. 

Death of the Old Squire, 
The. 

Early Christmas Morning. 

Pair Play for Women. 

Farmer's Life, The. 

Qlove and the Lions, The. 

Gray Honors the Blue, The. 

Hamlet, Act II., Scene 2 
(Dialogue). 

Hannah Binding Shoes. 

Henry the Fifth at Har- 
fleur. 

How Tom Sawyer White- 
washed his Fence. 



Leper, The. 

Light- house May. 

Locliiel's Warning (Dia- 
logue). 

Longing. 

Masters of the Situation. 

Master's Touch, The. 

Marco Bozzaris. 

Milking-Time. 

Mine Katrine. 

Model Discourse, A. 

Mont Blanc before Sunrise. 

My Minde to Me a King- 
dom Is. 

Night After Christmas, The. 

Night Before ChriHtmas, 
The. 

Old Qrimes. 

Old Robin. 

Our Minister's Sermon. 

Our Traveled Parsob. 

Owl Critic, The. 

Parody, A. 

Paradise. 



Paul before King Agripp*. 
Reflections on WestmiBSt^i 

Abbey. 
Royal Princess, A. 
Saving Mission of Infitmof, 

The. 
Selling the Farm. 
Shakspearian Burlesqa* 

(Dialogue). 
Sheriff Thorne. 
Ship of Faith, The. 
Sister and I. 
South Wind, The. 
Surly Tim's Trouble. 
Tableaux from Cotter'e Bu^ 

urday Night. 
That Hired Girl. 
Tired Mothers. 
Tom's Little Star. 
Village Blacksmith. *ne» 
Voice in the Twilight, Tha 
Woman's Rights (Dialugue> 
Wounded Soldier, The- 



CONTENTS OF No. 8. 



After Death. 

American Specimen, An. 

Arrow and the Song, The. 

Bald-headed Man, The. 

Bay Billy 

Beecher on Eggs. 

Better in the Morning. 

Bessie Kendrick's Journey. 

Blue Sky Somewhere. 

Carl. 

Character of Washington, 

The. 
Child Musician, The. 
Christmas Carol. A. 
Oonev Island Down der 
. Pay. 
^fence of Lucknow, The. 
•migrant's Story, The. 
Enoch Arden. 
Everlasting Memorial, The. 
rire- Bell's Story. The. 
rirfll Quarrel The. 
ttran'ma Al'as Does. 
Harvesters, The (Tableau). 
^1 Letter. 



How Ruby Played. 

In the Garret. 

International Episode, An 

King's Missive, 1661. The. 

Leap Tear in the Village 
with One Gentleman (Di- 
alogue). 

Lesson, The. 

Little Feet. 

Monk in bis Cell, A (Ta- 
bleau). 

Mrs. Mac Williams and the 
Lightning. 

Nation!* and Humanity. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

"N" for Nannie and "B" 
for Ben. 

Nun at her Devotions. A 
(Tableau), 

Old Folks. 

Ophelia (Tableau). 

Order for a Picture, An. 

Over the Hill from the 
Poorhouoe. 

Feaee in Qod. 



Philosophy of Laughter- 
Practical Toung Womaa, 

A. 
Psalm XC. 
Reckoning with the 014 

Year. 
Reply to Hayne. 
Rest. 

Rivals, The (Dialogue). 
Scene from Leah the Fex» 

saken. 
Setting n Hen. 
Sioux Chiefs Daugble^ 

Tlie. 
Slander. 

Song of Steam. The. 
Stage -Struck (Dialeg«e). 
Statue in Clay, The. 
Tale of the Yorkshire Com% 

A. 
Temperance Question. Th« 
Tttere's No Rose Without t 

Thorn (Tableau). 
Undine (Table&u). 
Yashti. 
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«*Thii leriei ii designed as a receptacle into which shall ikli f«^ 
Wf r«Ar the newest and best readings of the elocutionists of tht 
ioontry. A few of the old standard pieces are always intermixed wltt 
Ibe newest, thus making the Elocutionist's Annual a eompact ab4 
•onTenient manual and a thing of merit."— Zn<eU^enc«r, X>oyfa» 



CONTENTS OF No. 9. 



Jigttd Straager, nie. 
AirftiUy Lovely PbUoaopby, 
/iAby't Victor. 
Baby's KIm, Tbe. 
B«rtha in the Lane. 
Kirtba. Mx*. Meeka, of a 

Son. 
Brier Roae. 
Bamboat Woman'a Story, 

Tbe. 
Child on the Judgment- 
Seat, The. 
Chri8tm<u Ballad, A. 
Combat between Fitz- 

James and Boderick 

Dhu (Dialogue). 
Connor. 
Death of Minnehaha (Ta 

blean). 
Fisherman's ^^ife. The. 
First Party, Tbe. 
ftjpsy Fortune- Teller (Ta- 

bleau). 
ftamlet. Act III., Scene 4 

(Dialogue). 



Henry Fifth'i Wooing (Dia- 
logue). 

Horalius. 

Ideal, Tbe. 

I Was with Grant. 

Lady of Lyons, Scene from 
(Dialogue). 

Last Prayer of Hary, Queen 
of Scots. 

Lookout Mountain. 

Master Johnny's Next- Door 
Neighbor. 

Maud Mnller (Tableau). 

Mine Vamily. 

Mrs. Walker's Betsy. 

Mrs. Ward's Visit to the 
Prince. 

National Ensign, The. 

Only. 

Palace o' the King, The. 

Paul at Athens. 

Potency of English Words. 

Pwize Spwing Poem. 

Queen Mary, Act V., Scene 
6 (Dialogue). 



River, The. 

Rover's Petition. 

SaiUng of King (Mai; Thlw 

Sam's Letter. 

School Begins To-day. 

Selling the Farm. 

Sometime. 

Song of the Camiv Tbe. 

St. Qeorge and the Drai^ 

on. 
Terpsichore in the Flas 

Creek Quarters. 
Then and Now. 
Thoughts for a New T^ac 
Tribute to Washington. 
Truth of Truths, The. 
Unnoticed and Unbonore» 

Heroes. 
White Squall, The. 
Widow and Her Son, Tht! 
William Ooeta. 
World, The. 
Words of Strength. 
Yorkshire Cobbler, TbA* 



CONTENTS OF No. lO. 



^ as Thorough as Tou Qan. 

Balaklava. 

Blind Lamb, Tbe. 

Caught in the Quicksand. 

Chimney's Melody, The. 

Chickamauga. 

Despair. 

Driaing. 

2>iek Johnson's Picture. 

Death of Roland, The. 

Dol Babf off Mine. 

Bulogy on vlariield. 

Frenchman on Macbeth, 

A. 
Berve Riel. 

Irrepressible Boy, The. 
^b XXVIIL 
Jamie. 

Ww of Death, Tbe. 
iMtle Rocket's Christmas. 
|*rTie O'Dee. 
M4tle Dora's Soliloquy. 
tMlObargeofHer. 



Lost Found, The. 

Mick Tandy's Revenge. 

Macbeth and the Witches 
(Dialogue). 

Mother of tbe Grachli, The 
(Tableau). 

Nay, I'll Stay with the Lad. 

New England's Chevy- 
Chase. 

Old Year and the New, The. 

Phantom Ship. The. 

Quarrel between Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle (Dia- 
logue). 

Rev. Gabe Tucker's Re- 
marks. 

Railway Matinee, A. 

Rizpah. 

Reveries of a Bachelor (Ta- 
bleau). 

Reminiscence of Exhibi- 
tion Day. 

Shrl^ring of Quinevere, The.; 



Schoolmaster Beaten, The^ 

Sympathy. 

Sky, The. 

School Statistics. 

Scene from Damon aaf 

Pythias (Dialogue). 
Snow- Birds (Tableau). 
Tilgbman's Ride. 
Theology in the Quarters, 
To the Susvivors of the B«k^ 

tie of Bunker HilL 
Till Death Us Join. 
Tammy's Prize. 
Tragedy, The. , 

True Story of Little Bef 

Blue, The. 
Two Blind Beggaza (Tft» 

bleau). 
Village Choir, The (fb» 

bleau). 
Washington Hawkinal 

with Col. Se:ie». 
Wayakie lua. Tte. 
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9k. J. H. I^nther, Fresldftnt Bnylor Collei^, Independence, ^ezas, Bft^k 

" *I regard this series as the bei»t published for this department of ee^ 

kge study. The Annuals are specially Taluable as sustatntnir tlii 

Interest of tlie pupil and widening her knowledge of our 

ftuthors.^' 



CONTENTS OF No. 



^poetropbe to the Ocean. 

Aiotie Aurora, An. 

Ballet eirU The. 

^boUak, The. 

Ihtebing the Ck>U. 

Child Martyr, The. 

Clown's Baby, The. 

Convicfs Soliloquy, the 
Vight before ISxeeation, 
The. 

Peath of Little Paul Dom- 
bey. 

Decoration Day. 

Watchman's Snake, The. 

Bcbo and the Ferry. 

Execution of Queen Mary. 

Finished. 

Fiaah— the Fireman's Sto- 
ry. 

Foxes' Tails; or.Saudy Mao- 
d^oald's Signal, The. 

Freckled -faced Qirl, The. 

Front Gate, The. 

Froward Duster, The. 

GarLeid at the WlTiOel. 

Grandmother'^ Apology, 
•«he. 



Her Name. 

Jerry. 

Joan of Arc at the Stake 

(Tableau). 
Knowledge and Wisdom. 
Life's Loom. 
Lisping Lover, The. 
Little Boy's Valentine, A. 
Little Gottlieb's Christmas. 
Mice ac Play. 

Model American Girl, The. 
Modern Facilities for Evan* 

gelizing the World. 
Mona's Waters. 
Naomi and Her Daughters- 

iu-Law (Tableau). 
New Slate, The. 
Nicodemus Dodge* 
No Kiss. 

Old Year and the New, The. 
One Flower for Nelly. 
Parson's Fee ; or. The Bag 

of Beans, ^he (Tableau). 
Possible Consequences of a 

Comet Striking the Earth 

in the Pre-glncial Period. 
Proepeete of the Republic. 



Aunty Dolenil's Visit. 

Aux Italiens. 

^Uad of Cassandra Brown, 

The. 
Battle Flag at Shenandoah, 

The. 
Bell of Zanora, The. 
Bells. The. 

Bells Across the Snow > 
Beyond the Mississippi. 
Bishop'H Visit. The. 
Blind Poet's Wife, The. 
Book Canvasser, The. 
Brother's Tribnte, A. 
0bnvention of Beallstie 

Readers, 
••untry School, The. 
Bia'v>nteutment. 
Bude, The. 

Dnelist's Victory, The. 
Barnest Views of Life. 
Baster-Tide Deliverance, 

A. D. 439. 
Bagineers Making Xjove, 

TIjo. 
VaU of Pemberton MUl, 
. Vhe. 



CONTENTS OF No 
Felon's Cell, A. 
Fly's Cogitations, A. 
God's Love to Man. 
Good -Bye. 

Grace of Fidplity, The. 
How Girls Study. 
How the Gospel came to 

Jim Oaks. 
Indtistry Necessary to the 

Attainment of Eloquence. 
Innocence. 

Interviewing Mrs. Pratt. 
I would'na Gie a Copper 

Plack. 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. 
Jimmy Brown's Steam 

Chair. 
Lasca. 
Legend' of the Beautifhl, 

The. 
Life's Story. 
Lincoln's Last Dream. 
Luther. 
Magic Buttons. 
Maister an' the Bairns, The. 
Malaria. 
Man's MortaUty. 



11. 

[Queen Vashti'i 1 
[Rock Me to Sleep. 
Romance of a Hnmssesib 
Shadow of Doom, TIm. 
Soug ot the Mystic. 
Speeches of Zenobia aa 

her Council in Referenot 

to the Anticipated Wat 

with B^me (Dialogue). 
Sunday Fishin'. 
Suppoeed Speech of Joh« 

Adams on the Declaratioa 

of Indepe&denoe. 
Telephonic Conversation^A. 
This Side and That. 
Tbora. 

Ticket 0' Leave. 
Trial of Fing Wing (Duk. 

logue). 
Tribute to Sir Walter 8cot% 

A. 
Wedding of Sh^m Madeav^ 

The. 
Where's Annette? 
Winter In the Lap ** 

Spring (Tableau). 
Wonders of Qenealogy,7h» 

12. 

Mine Schildhood. 
Newsboy's Debt, The. 
Old Book, That. 
Old Letter. 

Over (he Orchard Fence. 
Pantomime, A. 
Poor'HouHe Nan. 
Popular Science Catechisa^ 
Power of the Tongue, The. 
Psalm Book in the Qarrei 

The. 
Receiviag Calls. 
Santa Claus in the Mlaea* 
Serenade, The. 
She Cut his Hair. 
Skeleton's Story, The. 
Story of Chinese Love, A. 
Tarry town Romance, A. 
Teddy McGuire and Pad^T* 

O'Flynn. 
Temperance. 
Ter'ble 'Sperienee, A. 
Total Annihilation. 
Trying to be LitanUG^ . 
Wave, The. 
Wendell PUiilipik 



Digitized 
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*ne wleetlotM ,ln tbe Eloeiitlonists' A.Biiiial present * -vmry pl«a» 
teg variety In style and snbj^t, and afford a oonyenient llt^l 
Mlume from which to make selections for readings and recitations."- -Mr 



CONTENTS OF No. le^* 



Abben's Story, nie. | Jehosbaphat's DeliTeranoe. 

After- DiniMr SpeMh by a|Lady Rohesia, Tbe« 

VreBcbman. l^udlord b Vicit, The. 

lacient Miner's Story,Tbe.^ Little Quaker Sinner, The. 
Aiteiarebos Btadiea £lo • Lead the Way. 



cation. 

4tLaat. 

4ant Betty aikd Little Da- 
vy (Dialogue^''- 

Jkunt PoIly> " George 
Washington.** 

9anford'8 Burglar-^larm. 

Better Things. 



,The. 

Child's Dream of a S*«r, A. 

Chopper's Child, The 

Cloud, The. 

Devotion (Tableau). 

Diana (Tableau). 

Ego et Echo. 

Siyah aiid the Prophets of 
Baal. 

Griffltb Hammerton. 

Aumblest pf the Earth 
Children, The. 

In the 6ignal-Boz; a Sta- 
tion Master's Story. 



Legend of the Organ- 
Builder, The. 
Let the Angels Bing the 

Bells. 
Literary BecreationB. 
Lord Dundreary in the 

Coantry. 
Merit and I. 
Mary's Night Ride. 
Marry Me, DarUnt,.To- 

Night. 
Memorial Day. 
MethodiHt Class Meethig,A 
Mine Bhtldren. 
Mother and Poet. 
Murder of Thomas a Beek- 

et (Dialogue). 
New Cure for Rheumatism, 

A. 
New Tear ; or, Which Way ? 

The. 
Old Continentals. The. 
Old Man Goes to Town,TlM. 



Ov;ly. 

On the StoirwaT. 

Out to Old Aunt Marylr. 

Our Relatione to Sngka^ 

PUyflil (Acting Charad^ 

Playing SobuoL 

Public Speech. 

Reguluv lo the CarthaiM 

ians. 
Rhymlei A. 
Smoke of Sacrif ee, Tha. 
Song of tbe American 9k 

gle. 
Spring Poet, The. 
Statuary (Tableanz). 
Tableaux from Hiawathl^ 

with Reading*. 
Three Graoeto, Tba (Ila- 

bleau). 
Tribute to Longfellow. k» 
Two Stamm«>rers, Th^ 
Union Forever. The (^ 

blean). 

Uncle Ben.** 
y-a>s-e, Tba. 
Tosemite, TlMb 
Zarafl. 



CONTENTS OF No. 14. 



^re these God's Children 1 

/.ftist'A Dream, The (Tab 
leau) 

BalUid If the Wicked Neph- 
ew. 

Battle of Morgarten. 

jBe a Woman. 

Bill and Joe. 

Brudder Terkes's Sermon. 

«hUd is Father to the Man, 
The. 

Child's Thought of God, A. 

Columbus before Ferdinand 
and Isabella (Tableau). 

Contrast, A. 

■Cow and the Bishop, "Hie. 

Crazy Nell. 

Cnlprit, A. 



ftaniel Gray. _ 



_ay is Done, The. 
. bath of Steerforth, The. 
>Mtiny of America. 
£ omefitic Economy. 
Don't Be Mean, Boys. 
Doubtins H art, A. 
•Drummer Boy of Miraion 

Ridge, The. 
SCx tract from a Eulogy on 

General Grant, 
finding of the Cross, The. 
Gettysburg 
9od's Anrn 
•eiag Cm th^ Cows. 



Oracle's Kitty. 

Great Issue, The. 

Head and the Heart, The. 

Her Laddie's Picture. 

Ho. Boat Ahoy! 

Incompatibility (Charade % 

Jimmy Brown's Sister s 
Wedding. 

June. 

Jupiter and Ten. 

King Harold's Speech to his 
Army before the Battle 
of Hastings. 

Lady Judith's Vision, The. 

Last Charge of Ney, The. 

Lifeboat. The. 

Licht that is Felt, The. 

Military Supremacy Dan- 
gerous to Liberty. 

Miseries of War, The. 

Mither'sKnee, A. 

Model Woman, The. 

Money Musk. 

Mother's Portrnit, A. 

Mr. Winkle Puts on Skates. 

Nearer Home. 

Nijjht- Watch, The. 

Old Homestead, The. 

Origin of Scandal. The. 

Orlando's Wooing (Dia- 
logue). 

Pleasant Acquaintance A 
(Tableau). 



Pockets. 

Psalm XCV. 

Puritan, The. 

Romance of tbe Rood-LsA 

A. 
Romi. jce of the Swan'sNe^ 

The. 
School-BoT on Corns, A, 
Second Trial, A. 
Self-Culture. 
Ship of State, Tkt>. 
Sing a Song a Sixpence. 
Sister Agatha's Ghost. 
Smile and the Sigh. The. 
Soldier's Home, Washing 

ton. The. 
Stolen Bird's Nest, TM 

(Tableau). 
Story Kathie Told. The. 
Sweetest Picture, The. 
Tear of Repentance, A. 
Tender Heart, The. 
Thoughts for the New T j«a 
Three Leaves from a ifoj^ 

Diarv. 
To the Desponding 
Twentv-Sfccoud of Febr»^ 

ary, "The. 
Victor of Marengo. The- 
What we Did with the Com 
Widow Cummiskey, Tb^ 
Woman's Power. 
U^yseea. 
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CONTENTS OF NUMBER IS. 



dnne Boleyn's Rejection 
of Henry VIII/b First 
Gift (Tableau). 

Bachelors, The. 

Balaam's Parables. 

Bartlioldi Statue, The. 

Beautiful Hands. 

Becalmed. 

Burial of the Old Flag. 

Brave Aunt Eaty. 

Children, The. 

Childhood's Scenes. 

Christmas Guest, The. 

City of Is, The. 

Commerce. 

Concord Love Song, A. 

David's Lament for Absa- 
lom. 

Death of Jezebel, The. 

Der Oak und Der Vine. 

Discovering a Leak (Tab- 
leau). 

poubtfUl Bank Note, The 
(Tableau). 

Fading Leaf, The. 

Fall In ! 1860. 

Flag of the Rainbow. 

Golden Bridge, The. 

Grant's Place in History. 

Graj Champion, The. 



Guessing Nationalities. 

Heart's Resolve, The (Tab- 
leau). 

Church — During the 
Litany. 

In tbu Children's Hospital. 

Ireland To Be Ruled by 
Irishmen. 

Jem's Last Ride. 

King Arthur and Guine- 
vere. 

Kiss Deferred, The. 

La Tour D'Auvergne. 

Little Christel. 

Liltle Foxes. 

Little Maid with Lovers 
Twain. 

Lullaby Song. 

Manhood. 

Month of Apple Blossoms, 
The. 

Midsummer. 

Moral Courage. 

Mouse Trap, The (A 
Farce) . 

Mr. Beecher And the 
Waife. 

Mrs. Pickett's Missionary 
Box. 

Music in Camp. 

Niagara Falls. 



On Eloqnt-ace. 

Old Roundsman'e St«r^, 

Our Choir. 

Our First Experience witt 

a Watch Dog. 
/eopie's Song of Peace. 
Perfectly, fwfully, lovely 

Story, A. 
Price of a Drink, The. 
Proof Positive. 
She Wanted to Hear ft 

Again. 
Skipper Ben. [Ael>^ 

Speech Against the Stamp-' 
Squire's Bargain, The. 
Song for the Conquer<sd, A, 
Story of an Apple, A. 
Strange Experience, A. 
Three Kitig^. The. 
Three Meetings. 
Tragedy on Past Part» 

cipies, A. 
Two Dutiful Daughters (A 

Colloquy). 
Two Runaways, The.. 
Vanity. 
Village Post Offiee^ TIm 

(Tableau). 
Watch Night. 
What of That? 
World We Live In, TiM. ' 



CONTENTS OF No. 16. 



iEsthetic Crase, The. 

All Hollow. 

Angel and the Shepherds, 

The. 
Another Year. 
Appeal for Liberty, An. 
Baby in Church. 
Back from the War. 
Bad Prayers. 
Battle Hymn, The. 
Better than the Miser's 

Gold. 
••Calls." 

Ckariot Bace, The. 
Christening, The. 
Ofeely Croak. 
Curse to Labor, The. 
Pay of Judgment, The. 
Death of Napoleon, The. 
]>eoojation Day. 
Elf Child, The. 
First View of the Heavens, 

The. 
Fraudulent Party Outcries. 
V^m the Shore of Eternity. 
General Grant's English. 
CUMTia. 
•nuiVi Strategy. 



House that was Just like its 

Neighbors, The. 
How the Celebrated Mil- 

tiades Peterkin- Paul got 

the Better of Santa Claus. 
Invitation to the Zoological 

Gardens, An. 
Ivy Green, The. 
" I Wouldn't, Would You ?" 
"Jeflftd, The." 
Jimmy Hoy. 

Legend of the Earth, The. 
Lily Servosse's Ride. 
Lincoln. 
Lost Child, The. 
Medley, A. 

Message of the Dove, The. 
Miriam's Song. 
Mourner a la Mode, The. 
New S©uth, The. 
Old Fireplace, The. 
Old Man and Jim, The. 
Old Story, The. 
Old Sweetheart of Mine, An. 
Pennsylvanian's Lament, 

The. 
Pin, A. 
naoe of the Imagination.in 



the Art of Expression, 

The. 
Portrait, The. 
Praying for Shoes. 
Schoil Boys' Strike, The. 
Self-Lifo. 
Skipper's Love, The ; or, the 

Tide will Turn. 
Song of the Mountaineers. 
Stratford Fountain. 
Swan Song, The. 
Tell-Tale Heart, The. 
That Walts of Von Weber. 
Thanksgiving in Bostoi 

Harbor, The. 
Topsey's First Lesson. 
Tonssaint L'Ouvcrture. 
Two Pictures, The. 
Two Queens in WestHi»> 

ster. 
Uucle, The. 
V.'asted. 

Water Lily, The. 
Water and Rum. 
What She Said. 
While we May. 
Wisdom Dearly Purchase*, 
WenderAtl^untrr. Th«. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



CONYeNTS of No. 17, 



Alexander's Feast ; or, The 
Power of Music. 

Army of the Potomao. 

Army of the Potomoc, The. 

Aunt Mellissy on Boys. 

Aunt Sylvia's First Lesson 
in Geography. 

Beautiful in Creation, The. 

Boat Race, The. 

Bonnie Wee Eric. 

Bravest Battle that Ever 
was Fought, The. 

Carcassonne. 

Colloquial Powers of Dr. 
Franklin. 

Courting and Science. 

Cum nor Hall. 

Dead Grenadier, The. 

Dead March, The. 

Dead on the Field of Honor. 

Death of Jefferson, The. 

Easter Morning. 

First Thanksgiving, The. 

Garfield Statue, The. 

Heavenly Guest, The. 

How we Fought the Fire. 

Ignorance a Crime in a Re- 
public. 

Inge, The Boy King. 



Jimmy Brown's Prompt 
Obedience. 

John Burns of Gettysburg. 

Knight and the Page, The. 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Land of Thus and So, The. 

Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi, 
The. 

Lexington. 

Little Match Girl, The. 

Lord Dundreary's Riddles. 

Lost. 

Love of Country. 

Low-Backed Car, The. 

Minuet, The. 

Miss Witchasel and Mr. 
Thistlepod. 

Monks' Magnificat, The. 

Mother-in-Law, The. 

Mr.Brown has His Hair Cut. 

My Wife is a Woman of 
Mind. 

Nurse Winnie Goes Shop- 
ping. 

One Niche the Highest. 

On the Ice. 

Our Flag. 

Fenn'i Monument. 



Poor and the Rich, The. 
Ride of Collins Graves, The. 
Riding to tlie Tournament, 

The. 
Rome and Carthage. 
Rov6r in Church. 
Rustic Bridal, The ; or. The 

Blind Girl of Castel Guille 
Scientific Genesis, The. 
Sent Back by the Angels. 
Several Cats. 
Silver Plate, The. 
Single Head of Wheat, The. 
Starless Crown, The. 
Story of John Maynard. 
To Barbary Land. 
Took Nodice. 
Upward and Onward. 
Usual Way, The. 
Vane on the Spire, The. 
Victuals and Drink. 
Vow of Washington, The. 
Walpole's Attack on Pitt. 
What is a Minority? 
What Men Have not Fought 

For. 
When I Mean to Marry. 
When I Was Young. 
WUd Night at Sea, A. 
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CHOICX: HUMOR. 

Repaid, paper binding, 30 cts. ; boards, 50 «4i. 
•It te « very fine selection of articles from our best autbon. #| 
would heartily recommend its perusal as a sure cure for a fit of the 
\Anes."— Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. 



A.t the Masquerade. 

Amateur Flute-Plajer, 
The. 

▲rathud&'s Torment. 

Art and Nature. 

Agnes, I Lore Thee. 

iMk Where They Used to 
Be. 

Beating a Conductor. 

fieneath Qer Window. 

Boy's Story, The. 

BoT and the Frog, The. 

Brudder Gardner on Mu- 
sic. 

Burdock's Music-Box. 

Burglar Alarm, The. 

Candor. 

Consolation Even on a 
Mixed Train. 

Paniel in the Litfns' Den. 

I>er Dog und der Lobster. 

Dot Lpedle Loweeza. 

Duel between Mr. Shott 
and Mr. Nott, The. 

Engaged. 

Ethiopiomania. 

Experience with a Refrac- 
tory Cow. 

Farmer Stebbins on 
Rollers. 

First AdT^entures in Eng- 
land. 

flood and the Ark, The. 

fourth of July in Jones- 
Tille. 



Getting Letters. 

Girl of the Period, A. 

Happy Love. 

Her Ho. 

Her Lovers. 

His Sign. 

Hoffenstein's Bugle. 

Honest Deacon, The. 

How Jimmy Tended the 
Baby. 

How His Garments Got 
Turned. 

Idyl of the Period, An. 

Irishman's Panorama,The. 

Jealousy in the Choir. 

Katey's Letter. 

Labor Question, The. 

Load on His Mind, The. 

Love's Seasons. 

Lesson in Tennis, A. 

Love at the Seaside. 

Lightning- Bod Dispenser, 
The. 

Man Who Apologized. The. 

Minister's Grievances, The. 

Miss Minerva's Diaappoiut- 
ment. 

Miss Simmons' New Bon- 
net. 

Modern Wedding Rites. 

Mrs. Middlerib's Letter. 

My Rival. 

Medley, A. 

Naughty Greek Girl, The. 

Nickerdemus Quadrille. 



Pat's Letter. 

Put's Reason. 

Personal. 

Parent with the Hoof,TW 

Pharisee and 8addu«M. 

Photographs, The. 

Poloiiius to Laertes— fttp 

newed. ' 

Pointer's Dyspeptic Qoai. 
Poet- Tree. 
Proposal, A. 
Quart of Milk, A. 
School- Day, A. 
She Referred Him to B«« 

Pa. 
Similar Case, A. 
Spoopendyke Stops SQ»«k« 

ing. 
Timothy Doolan's WiU. 
Time's Revenge. 
Time Turns the Tables. 
Three Lovers, Tlie. 
Trials of a Schoolmiutress. 
Tom Sawyer Treated fo( 

Lovesickness. 
Theology in the i^uarten. 
Umbrella on the Beach. 
Uncle Tom and the Hor<* 

nets. 
Uncle Cephas' Yam. 
Victim of Charity, A. 
What tlie Choir Sang AbotM 

the New j^onnet. 
Why He Waited to Laofh. 
Woman's No, A. 



CHOICE DIALOGUES 

FOR SCHOOL AND SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

"The dialogues are widely varied in character and topics, and all 
of the best tone and style, free from coarseness and irreverence, ani 
ft sprightly and humorous. 

*" flbcplanations are fUlly given to facilitate the proper preie&t&tioa,* 
•-JbMmcU 0/ Edueation, Boston, Mass. / 



inmost a Mormon. 
Art Critic, The. 
Best Policy, The. 
Bold for the Right. 
Brave Boston Boys. 
Bridget's Investment. 
Changed Housewife, A. 
Christmas Eva Adventure, 
A. 

lyfor a Prisa. 



I Double Play, 
u^euevra. 
Ghost of Crooked Lane, 

The. 
Gods in Council, The. 
Gtoing to the Dentist's. 
Have a Shine, Sah ? 
Jue Fleming's Thankagir- 

ing. 
Justice. 

9 



Opening Address, Tha. 
Our Country's Wealth. 
Railway Matinse, Tba 
Ruggles t Co. 
Seizure, The. 
Signing the Pledga. 
Spirit of Liberty; The 
Ten Famous Woomb. 
Trapped. 
Uada Morton's Olft. 

Digitized by VjOOQ[C 



CHOIC£ DIAL£CT. 

FOR READING AND RECITATION. 200 PAGES. 
Paper binding, 3i} cts. ; boards, 50 eta. 
Anni«'B Ticket. I Funeral, The. 

Appl««. A Negro Lecture. Oabe and the Irish Lady 
Aunt Parson's Storjr. i Qrandfather's Rose. 

Aunt Sophronia Tabor At Grandpa's Court»<hip. 
" '^ He Ouesav'd Hed Fieht. 



the Opera. 
Be Content. 
Bevare of the Vldders. 
Biddy's Trials Among tl>« 

Taulcees. 
Biddy McQinnis at the 

Photographer's. 
Bonnie Sweet Jessie. 
Book Larnin'. 
Brarest of the Brare. 
Burglar Bill. 
Cabin Love Song. 
Ck>free My Mother Used to 

Make, The. 
Cultured Daughter of a 

Plain Grocer, The. 
Dat Yaller Gown. 
De Preacher an' De Hants. 
Der Deutscher's Maxim. 
Pe Yaller Chinee. 
Diffldence. 
Dutchman's Testimony in 

a Steamooat Case, A*. 
Earthquake in Egypt, The. 
Engineer's Story, The. 
XTening Song on the Plan- 
tation, 
examination in History, 

An. 
^ttz and I. 



How Pat Went Courting. 

Inasmuch. 

Inventor's Wife, The. 

Irish Coquetry. 

It's Vera Weel. 

Jimmie's Prayer. 

Kit; or. Faithful Unto 
Death. 

Eyarlina Jim. 

Lftrry's On the Force. 

Light From Over the 
Range. The. 

Life's Game of Ball. 

Mary O'Connor, The Vol* 
unteer's Wife. 

Mischievous Daisy. 

Mother Doughnuts. 

Mr. Schmidt's Mixtake. 

Music of the Past, The. 

Mutilated Currency Ques- 
tion. The. 

Neighbors. 

Old Woman's Love Story. 

" Ole Marster's " Christ- 
mas. The. 

Over the Crossin'. 

Pat's Letter. 

Fine Town Debating So- 
ciety, TJm. 



Prayer, The. 
Sable Theology. 
Schneider's Tomatoes. 
Simon's Wife's Mother L^ 

Sick of a Fever. 
Speak Nae 111. 
Street Gamin's Stvry oi 

the Play, A. 
Teamster Jim. 
Text Without a Sermon. A. 
Thet Boy ov Ourn. 
Tim Murphy's Stew. 
Tommy's Twials. 
Tramp's Philosophy, A. 
Trapper's Last Trail, Tha. 
Tribulations ef Biddy Ma- 
lone, The. 
Uncle Gabe on Churdk 

Matters. 
Uncle Gabe at <he Cora 

Shucking. 
Uncle Ned^s ^anio Song. 
Uncle Pete ana Marsa 

George. 
Wake of Tim O'Hara, Tha. 
Wee, Wee Bairnie, The. 
Wet Weather Talk. 
When Greek Meets Greek. 
Why Ben Schneider !>•' 

cides for Prohibition. 
Widow O'Shane's Bin^ 

The. 
Winnie's Welcona. 
Yours, Truly. 



CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. 

100 PIECES. FOR CHILDREN 5 YEARS OF AGE. 
Paper binding, 16 cts. ; boards, 25 cts. 

To Kriss. 

Tommy's Army. 

Two Little Old Dam«. 



. Bedtaticma. 
Almost a Man. 
Among the Animals^ 
Bessie's Letter. 
Best of the Dollies. 
Best Beautv, The. 
Bird That Sings, The. 
Bite, The. 
Books. 

Boy's Opinion, A. 
Bunny Did It. 
Child's Evening Prayer, 

Cherry Time. 

Cold Water Boys. 

Corn. 

Daisy Time. 

pamaris Brown. 

Dandelion. 

Pickey Bird, The. 

Doll' Baby Show, The. 

Dolls' Wedding, The. 

Sddia Visits the Barber. 

Edna's Birthday. 

Elsie's Soliloquy. 

yrowns or Smiles. 

flood Company. 

Aolden Rod. 

Grace and Dolly. 

Guest, The. 

Gunner and the Bird, 

The. 
Harry's Dog. 
Battle's Views on Hoom 

Cleaning. 

Cow Did it Happen r 
Can't Army, Tha. 
U Try aad I Can't. 



In the CkMet. 

Is it You F. 

Jack Grey. 

Kitty. 

Kitty and I. 

Kitty Didn't Mean To. 

Kitty's Wish. 

Little Patriot, The. 

Little Clock, The. 

Little Seamstress, The. 

Little Teacher, The. 

Little Song, A. 

Long Ago. 

Maud 'a Bi rthday . 

May's Flowers. 

Menagerie, The. 

ModelTea- Party, A. 

Mother's Children. 

Mr. Tongue. 

My Shadow. 

Naming the Baby. 

Nell's Letter. 

October's Party. 

Old Apple Tree, Tha. 

Opening Address. 

Our Flag. 

Out In the Meadow. 

Partnership. 

Praise of the Cat. 

Question, A. 

Queer Little House^ The. 

Rosebud or Thorn. 

Secret, The. 

Senses, The. 

Summer Games. 

Sweetest Place, Tba. 

Temperance Boy, Tha. 

Ten True Friends. 

Those I Love. 

.10 - 



Where They Grow. 

When I Am a Man« 

Who Was She ? 

Winter's Jewels. 

Winter. 

Work and Play. 

Motion Becitatioiia. 
Exercise Recitation, An. 
Farmer, The. 
Helping Mamma. 

Concert Pieces. 
Bunch of Flowers, A. 
Little Helpers. 
We Little Boya 

Motion Bongm. 
Little Mothers, The. 
Dialosrnea. 

Boys and Girls. 
Dead Bird, The. 
Dolls' Hospital, Tha. 

Tableaux. 
Dressed for the Party. 
Dolly's Doctor. 
Match Boy. The. 
Putting the Childraa m 

Bed. 
Raise the Gates. 
Sunshine or Showat. 
Tired Out. 
Yon Oan't Find Ma^ 
Taaag Artist, Tka. 
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